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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The great progress made during the past few. years in meteorology 
and physiography has placed physical geography among those sciences, 
a knowledge of the elements of which has become an essential part of 
modern education. 

Recognizing the important position that physical geography now holds 
in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the pub- 
lishers respectfully submit 


Butler’s Physical Geography 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a text-book. wil Ibe 
at once recognized. 

It-contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, me- 
teorology and ocean hydrovraphy 

It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, 
Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis. Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have 
placed physical geography ina leading position among the physical sciences. 

THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the 
leading principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter 
is placed in foot notes. 

THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have yet ap- 
peared in a text-book. They were compiled from the latest reports and 
charts isstied by the U. S. Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the 
British Admiralty. 

The prepatation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, 
a specialist in physical geography. an extensive traveler, and a practical 
teacher. 


BH. BUTLER & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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VERY teacher of young children should 
know how to tell stories, partly for the 
sake of interesting and instructing the chil- 
dren, and partly for the sake of furnishing 
material for language lessons. A well-told 
story serves as a model for the pupils, which 
they will unconsciously intimate. More 


direct help to a correct and easy expression 
may be given if, when the story is told, the 


pupils are asked to reproduce the principal 
points of it in their own words. Let the 
story be such as will interest the children, 
and teach a useful lesson without bringing 
out the moral too plainly. 

If the teacher has not the art of telling 
stories, he may read from a book such 
stories as the children have not seen. Bet- 
ter than this, however, is reading at sight 
by the children. If they know that such 
reading will be followed by a reproduction 
of the thought expressed, their interest in 
and attention to what is read will be in- 
creased, and a greater number of ideas will 
be gained. In the lower grades the subject- 
matter may be brought out by skillful ques- 
tioning. When this is done the children 
should be encouraged to give the story in 
a connected form, and always in their own 
language. Unless care is taken, they will 
seek to remember words only, and give the 
language of the book. In the higher grades, 
with little or no questioning the pupils 
should be able to give the substance of the 
article read, first orally and then in writing. 
The written work should be carefully ex- 
amined, corrected, and rewritten, One of 
the most common faults is the making of 
short and disconnected sentences—a fault 
which is allowable with beginners, but 





which should be corrected as soon as possi- 
ble. Let the sentences be made so as to 
read smoothly and pleasantly, without many 
breaks or the use of too many connectives. 


WE have long entertained the opinion that 
it does not so much matter what subjects are 
studied in school or college, as how they are 
studied. If the only method of instruction 
is that of a dull, mechanical routine, and the 
only faculty appealed to is memory, the re- 
sults will be very much the same, and as 
melancholy, whatever the subjects may be; 
but if there be the living presence of an 
accomplished, sympathetic and inspiring 
teacher, the thought kindles itself at the fire 
of living thought, and the spirit grows by 
the mysterious contact of spirit. Linguistic, 
historical and scientific subjects become an- 
imate, because there is constant appeal to 
the reflective or imaginative powers; lan- 
guages called dead live anew; the great and 
good of past ages are again instinct with life 
and passion; and even formulas, which in 
other hands would only bewilder and puz- 
zle, have their meaning and force made clear 
as noon-day. And what is of even greater 
moment to the community, a man of high 
ideas himself, his greatest ambition is to in- 
spire with lofty principle, to inculcate clear 
and transparent conduct, truthfulness, hon- 
esty, unselfishness, modesty; an aboaina- 
tion ofenvy, hatred, malice and all unchari- 
tableness, and an indignation at every form 
of wrong and injustice.—Canada Review. 


I COMMEND to you the school teacher who 
cares for atmospheres, impressions and-toue 
quite as much as for text-books, tasks, and 
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for accuracy in recitation. I ask you to 
help him when he tries to make his school- 


room a place of neatness and brightness with | 


plan's, flowers, pictures, statuettes, window 
and wall hangings, and whatever beside may 
give ideas of taste, of purity, of restfulness, 
and which will fill his soul with images and 
memories to go with him to theend of life, 
a source of inspiration and a safeguard 
against evil. We have been in school-rooms 
that were thus ornamented and beautified 
from month to month, from year to year. 
Flowers and vines graced the windows, en- 
gravings and portraits adorned the walls, 
statuary beautified odd niches, oljects of 
interest and curiosity relieved the corners, a 
congenial and happy teacher presided, and 
bright children fiiled the room with sun- 
shine from happy faces. — Dr. /. //. Vincent. 


Wuat a teacher does by himself is little ; 
what he induces his pupils to do freely is 
everything; for authority is not constraint ; 
it ought to be inseparable from respect and 
devotion. As for me, as long as I have any- 
thing to say to education, I will respect 
human liberty in the smallest child, and that 
more religiously than in a grown-up man, 
for this latter can defend himself against me, 
and the child cannot. We must respect the 
weakness, but also the power. You must 
win the heart of a child; but to win his 
heart you must love him. Without love 
there is no devotion in the master, no affec- 
tion in the child. Be fathers and not mas- 
ters to these boys; but even that is not 
enough—be their mothers. — Dupunioup. 


Tuomas Epison, the electrician, when 
asked by a newspaper intervicwer what he 
thought of the Keely motor, replied: ‘I 
have never seen it, so | have no opinion 
about it. But all the results he is said to 
have obtained can be got from compressed 
air. All the air in this room can be con- 
densed into a liquid that could be carried 
in a filbert shell, and its explosive force 
would be tremendous. Skil ully released 
and reconstructed, it would move a great 
machine.’’ In reply to the question, ‘* When 
motive power gets to be four times as cheap 
as it is, Mr. Edison, what will become of 
the laboring man ?’’ ‘* He will be enriched 
by it. Machinery will be his slave. See 
how machinery has multiplied in the last 
fifty years. Asa direct result, workingmen 
get double the wages they did then, and the 
necessities of life cost only half as much. 
In other words, a hand worker can to-day 
buy four times as much with ten hours of 
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work as his father could fifty yearsago. For 
the first time in the world’s history a skilled 
mechanic can buy a barrel of flour with a 
single day’s work. ‘The machinery in the 
United States represents the labor of 1,0-0,- 
000,000 men, or fifty times as much labor 
as that of all the men in the country. When 
motive power is still further cheapened— 
say in another generation—I believe that 
the unskilled laborer, if sober and industri- 
ous, can have a house of his own anda horse 
and carriage and a library anda piano. It 
is terrible stupidity that leads some laboring 
men to suppose that machinery is their fue. 
It is the thing that gives them independence 
and even fieedoum, Without machinery 
society would drift into the condition of 
master and slave. The multiplication of 
machinery means for every worker more 
food, better clothes, better house, less work. 
In fact, I believe that the inde finite increase 
of machinery is going to solve what folks 
call ‘ the labor question’—that is, the desire 
of hand-workers to get a bigger slice of the 
margin of profit.”’ Scicntific American. 


Tue childhood of Diu kens was so shad- 
owed by poverty, and his sensitive and im- 
aginative mind was so keenly alive to his 
position, that it is hardly possible that he 
could draw an absolutely impartial picture 
of his parents. His mother had a keen ap- 
preciation of the droll and of the pathetic, 
and likewise considerable dramatic talent, 
She was a comely little woman, with. hand- 
some, bright eyes, and a genial, agreeable 
person. From her Dickens undoubtedly 
inherited his temperament and intellectual 
gifts. She possessed an extraordinary sense 
of the ludicrous, and her power of imagina- 
tion was something astonishing. Her per- 
ception was quick, and she unconsciously 
noted everything that came under her ob- 
servation. In deseribing ridiculous occur- 
rences, her talk and gestures would be in- 
imitable, while her manner was of the 
quaintest. Dickens declares that to her he 
owed his first desire for knowledge, and that 
his earliest passion for reading was awakened 
by his mother, who taught him not only the 
first rudiments of English, but also a little 
of Latin. Poverty saddened and darkened 
many years of her lite, and her children 
were early compelled to leave her and earn 
their own living, but they all honored and 
loved her to the last, as she deserved, 


THE venerable but vigorous General F. 
E. Spinner, formerly United States Treas- 
urer, writes from his camp at Pablo Beach, 
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Florida, to his friends, the boys of America, 
to spare the birds. ‘I well recollect,’’ he 
says, ‘that I once shot arobin. He flew 
some distance, and fell in the tall grass. I 
went and picked him up and found that I 
had influted a fatal wound in his breast. 
The poor wounded bird looked up into my 
face so imploringly that it caused me to 
shed tears, and now, today, at the age 
of eighty-five years, I am haunted by the 
pitiful, imploring look of that innocent, 
dying bird, and feelings of deep remorse 
come over me whenever I see arobin. I 
would be willing to make great sacrifices to 
be made guiltless of the wanton murder of 
that poor, innocent bird.’’ The General 
makes a special plea for that sweetest of all 
American songsters, the ill-named cat-bird. 
But as for the English sparrow, he says with 
righteous wrath, *‘ Kill him wherever you 
find him, in season and out of season. He 
has never been known to do any good, and 
is of no use. Give him no quarter, but go 
for him as you would for any other thief.”’ 


Suppose you had a choice of teachers. 
One was a well-trained man professionally ; 
the other was not well-trained in that line, 
but was a round man, a full man. a cultured 
man—which would you choose? No one 
of experience would hesitate in selecting the 
man who was most a man. The grandest 
thing in connection with the work of teach- 
ing is the man or woman—that quality of 
spirit, nature, energy, that something which, 
coming in contact with spirit, polishes spirit 
and begets life. It is not mere edu ation, 
but the begetting of life in the mind of the 
pupil, the lifting up of the buy and girl to 
see beyond. The man who can touch life 
in that way has a qual fication that surpasses 
all others. Character is the greatest quali- 
fication for any man or woman who has to do 
with the work of training children or youth, 
whether in school, at home, or elsewhere. 


In the recent struggle of contending edu- 
cators over the question of elective studies, 
it strikes an observer that due respect has 
hardly been paid to the discipline of the 
will. The debate has been carried on al- 
most exclusively with reference to those re- 
sults of education which are strictly intel- 
lectual, man being treated as a receptacle of 
knowledge. The ‘ fetich’’ is not’ alto- 
gether, as Mr. Adams suggested, the dead 
languages, but knowledge itself, a better 
idol than most, but not so gvod as the 
best and as an idol not gvod at all. 
Now, if modern education has any distin- 
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guishing principle it is that it is its busi- 
ness to train, enlarge, and invigorate the 
man in all the parts of him, the integral 
sum of his faculties. It will be a step for- 
ward when it is fairly acknowledged that 
even with the knowing or uuderstanding 
faculty the foremost object is to perfect it 
as an instrument for service, rather than to 
stimulate or stock it as a recipient of infor- 
mation. But more than that, there are 
other powers and capacities stamped with 
quite as weighty a responsibility as those of 
apprehension, acquisition, or memory, viz., 
the moral judgment, conscience, and will, 
{t can hardly be pretended by the most ex- 
travagant secularist that hitherto these great 
forces in complete manhood have had their 
share of culture. Where they dwindle, or 
are overshadowed, it is not only the sym- 
metry of a complete individual manhood 
must suffer; society will be disordered. 
And the point in the body politic where 
the disease will be felt first will be that 
where society finds its safeguard—reverence 
for right and obedience tu law.—JSishop 
Huntington in the Forum. 


Wuat if God should place in your hand a 
diamond, and tell you to inscribe on it a 
sentence which should be read at the last 
day, and shown there as an index of your 
own thoughts and feelings; what care, what 
caution would you exercise in the selection ! 
Now this is what God has done. He has 
placed before you the immortal minds of 
your children, more imperishable than the 
diamond, on which you are to inscribe every 
day and every hour, by your instructions, 
by your spirit, or by your example, some- 
thing which will remain and be for or 
against you at the judgment. —fuyson. 


THE important thing is not so much that 
every child should be taught, as that every 
child should be given the wish to learn. 
What does it matter if the pupil knows a lit- 
tle more or a little less? A boy who leaves 
school knowing much, but hating his lessons, 
will soon have forgotten almost all he ever 
learnt ; while another whu had acquired a 
thirst for knowledge, even if he had learnt 
little, would soon teach himself more than 
the first everknew. Children are by nature 
eager fur infurmation. ‘They are always put- 
ting questions. This ought to be encuur- 
aged. In fact, we may to a great extent 
trust to their instincts, and in that case they 
will do much to educate themselves. ‘Tvo 
often, however, the acquirement of knowl- 
edge is placed before them in a form so itk- 
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some and fatiguing that all desire for infor- 
mation is choked, or even crushed out, so 
that our schools, in fact, become places for 
the discouragement of learning, and thus 
produce a different effect from that at which 
we aim. In short, children should be 
trained to observe and think, for in that 
way there would be opened out to them a 
source of the purest enjoyment for leisure 
hours, and the wisest judgment in the work 
of life.—Sir. John Lubbock. 


THE grand secret (worth all the others 
together, and without which all the others 
are worth nothing and less), fur inculcating 
and teaching virtucs, and graces, is that a 
man honestly, and with more and more 
silent sincerity, shall have them himself 
lodged there, in the silent depths of his 
be.ng. They will not fail to shine through 
and be not only visible, but undeniable in 
whatever he is led to say or do; and every 
hour of the day he will unconsciously and 
consciously find good means of teaching 
them. This present, the rest is very certain 
to follow. ‘The rest is more of detail, de- 
pending on specialty of circumstances which 
a man’s own common sense, if he is in 
earnest toward his aim, will better and bet- 
ter instruct him. 


How Gotp May Grow.—Mr. Daintree 
found by experiment that, if a speck of gold 
were placed in a solution of the chloride, 
the gould would graduaily grow into a small 
giain on any piece of wood or cork intro- 
duced into the liquid. In other words, the 
metal contained in the chloride would come 
out frum its combination as native guld, and 
unite with the tiny speck of pure metal 
which served it as a nucleus. It is not im- 
probable that the gold in quartz got simi- 
larly deposited round a common centre, so 
that in the most literal sense it may perhaps 
be true (in spite of Aristoile’s dogmatic 
statement to the contrary ) that money grows, 
though very slowly. It is a pleasant thought, 
indecd, for the poor man to know that gold 
is even now sull growing. Mr. Brough 
Smyth has shown that it can be deposied 
nowadays in appreciable quantities within 
comparatively short periods. Bits of min- 
eralized timber and beams from the galleries 
of the older workings in Australian mines 
have been found to exhibit, under the mi- 
croscope, particles of gold, intermixed with 
crystals of iron pyrites, all through the 
central parts of the wood; and this gold 
must, of course, have gathered there from 
solution in water during the few years that 





have elapsed since the first discovery of the 
precious metal in Australia. Mr. Uhrich 
similarly notes that in the gold drifts aurifer- 
ous pyrites is often found incrusting or re- 
placing roots and twigs, and samples of 
such gold-bearing wood, when submitted to 
an assay, have yielded amounts of the pure 
metal varying from a few pennyweights to 
several ounces perton. Mr. H. A. Thom- 
son further mentions a specimen of pyrites 
which had gathered in the centre of an old 
tree-trunk, and which yielded at the rate of 
as much as thirty ounces to the ton. 


THE opponents of higher education for 
women have always urged that men did not 
like learned women, and would not marry 
them; that those who were bent upon olo- 
gies would have to be content todo without 
lovers. Women have gone right on, how- 
ever, well knowing that men were glad to 
get them at any price, and that those who 
were intelligent themselves would be only 
too pleased to have wives who could enter 
understandingly into their pursuits and sym- 
pathize with their tastes. It is a fact worth 
remarking, by the way, that the great nove- 
lists and poets have, as a rule, marricd 
women greatly their inferiors in intellect, 
and lived unhappily with them, while almost 
the only exception to this marital misery 
of geniuses was Browning, whose wife was 
nearly as great a poet ashe. Another blow 
to these theorists is the fact that Miss Nunn, 
Professor of Biology at Wellesley, has had 
many offers, and finally married the other 
day the Professor of Biology at Harvard, 
Mr. E. Whitney. She was the first woman 
ever admitted by Huxley to his science 
school on the Italian coast. And now the 
news comes that the President of Wellesley 
College, Miss Alice Freeman, has been mar- 
ried to another Harvard professor. The 
college has been most successful under her 
regime, and another woman is to succeed 
her.—Mew York World. 


Now the practical question confronts us, 
how would you teach religion in an institu- 
tion of learning? We have shut ourselves 
up to one answer: Live it as you do in the 
home. Demand that every teacher shall be 
in this large sense a religious man. He shall 
be first and last, reverent, clairvoyant, spirit- 
ual; I care not what his department. The 
old story runs that Whitefield could make 
men weep or tremble by the varied utter- 
ance of the word Mesopotamia. The spirit- 
ual man will say ‘‘two times two’’ to edifi- 
cation, A spiritual man, a right-minded 
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man, reverent, loyal to truth, is a fountain 
of health. His words they are spirit, they 
are life. I care not what he teaches—math- 
ematics, mechanics, science, classics, philos- 
ophy or theology — himse/f goes with it. 
That is the best part of his teaching. ‘Teach- 
ing without a spiritual personality in and 
through it is merely sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 





THERE is a great difference between liv- 
ing to work and working to live. We all 
live and most of us work, but there the gen- 
eral resemblance ends. Some work only 
that they may live, and stop work just as 
soon as necessity permits them to do so. 
This is the principle on which the, profes- 
sional tramp goes, and on which a good 
many people go who are not professional 
tramps. But they who do the best work in 
the world do not work to live, but live to 
work; they fully endorse the maxim of 
Goethe, that ‘‘a useless life is premature 
death,”’ and they value their lives only as an 
opportunity for doing service in some right- 
eous or beneficial cause. Would you like 
to know to which of the two classes you be- 
long? Think whether your joy in each new 
acquirement in your life is joy over a new 
opportunity for selfish ease, or gladness for 
a new capability of doing further and more 
effective service. —S. S. Times. 





Some experienced educators think that a 
good many teachers in the public schools 
make a mistake in not urging the scholars to 
talk more—the laconic reply of ‘‘ yes’’ or 
‘*no’’ on the part of a scholar not being 
conducive to the process of thinking. Ques- 
tions should be put in such a manner by the 
teacher that the pupil will be bound to use 
one or more sentences, thus exercising the 
mind more and acquiring a better knowl- 
edge of the construction of the language. 





AN algebra cannot teach! Something 
behind it does that work. What is that 
something? The teacher, the ving teacher / 
Nothing can be substituted for her. And 
what does this person do? Teach algebra? 
No. She teaches herself, and nothing but 
herself. The mere memorizing of a fact 
from the text-book does not educate, but 
the way that fact is studied and appropriated 
educates. A Greek grammar, full of all 
manner of dry details and technicalities, 
may be so faught as to. incite in the learners 
the highest love for truth, manliness, and 
virtue. A Greek grammar may become the 
very handmaid of religion. There is no 
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manliness, virtue, or religion in a grammar, 
but there may be in the teacher who teaches 
it. That which carries force with it is 
behind the book ; it is in the loving, earnest, 


truth-loving teacher herself. 
N. Y. School Journal. 





THE scolding teacher can cure himself in 
one wav only—not by keeping his tongue 
still. That important organ must be active, 
doubtless, and ought to be, probably. Let 
it wag, but cure it by substitution. When 
the scold comes, substitute a word of 
praise. Scolding blights, praise invigorates. 
Scelding is a frost, praise is a genial refresh- 
ing. There is as much opportunity, in the 
worst cases, for commendation as for con- 
demnation, and the former is infinitely more 
needed. Besides, scolding is weakness— 
lack of self-control. The pupils know it. 
Further, there is no more pleasant, health- 
ful shock for a class when they are expecting 
certain pupils to be scolded than to be 
pleasantly disappointed by hearing the better 
pupils praised. This stroke of thoughtful- 
ness will oftentimes reach refractory or lazy 
pupils more effectively than a direct repri- 
mand.—Mormal Exponent. 





In preparing lessons that depend largely 
upon the memory, pupils should be trained 
to take in the thought of the paragraph by 
reading it once. As soon as the first and 
second paragraphs are read, they should be 
reviewed—not by re-reading, but by re- 
thinking. As soon as the third paragraph is 
read, the same process as before should be 
repeated. The remaining paragraphs of the 
lesson should be added in the same way. 
The old saying, ‘‘keep your eyes on your 
books,’’ should read ‘‘keep your eyes off 
your books.’’ As early as possible pupils 
should be taught the importance of attention, 
imagination, association and repetition. 





Tue house of Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
burned, July 24,1872. Francis Cabot Low- 
ell then raised for Mr. Emerson, in two 
days, $5.000; and Dr. Le Baron Russell, in 
three weeks, raised $11,620 more. This 
was done without any general public move- 
ment, but was the result of spontaneous 
generosity of his more immediate friends. 
Mr. Emerson was probably never so affected 
in his life as by this substantial tribute of 
appreciation. In speaking of it he says: 
‘‘ This late calamity, however rude and 
devastating, soon began to look more won- 
derful in its salvages than in its ruins, so 
that I can hardly feel any right to this muni- 
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ficent endowment with which you, and my 
other frierds through you, have astonished 
me. But I cannot read your letter, or think 
of its message, without delight that my com- 
panions and friends bear me so noble a good- 
will, nor without some new aspirations in 
the old heart toward a better deserving. 
Judge Hoar has, up to this time, withheld 
from me the names of my benefactors, but you 
may be sure that I shall not rest till I have 
learned them, every one, to repeat to my- 
self night and morning.”’ 


A. GENTLEMAN, who requested that his 
name should not be asked for, some time 
since called upon the President of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Beneficial Association, of 
New York, and, after talking over the ob- 
jects and plans of the association, left an 
envelope containing three $1000 gold notes 
with a request that the amount be handed 
over to the Association as a contribution 
from himself and wife. He was enthusiastic 
over the objects of the Association, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure in being able to as- 
sist in carrying out its plans. During the 
last two years it has accumulated a perma- 
nent fund of $22,500 from admission fees 
and dues. It now enters on the third year 
of its existence, and the first of its practical 
usefulness, with a membership of over 1200 
and a permanent fund of over $25,000. 
Hereafter one-half of the receipts will be 
used as benefits to retired members. Under 
the provisions of its constitution pecuniary 
aid will be «xtended to such of its members 
as become incapacitated for school work, 
and those who have served long terms—fe- 
males thirty five years and males forty years. 


How You Live.—‘‘ If you want to grow 
lean, cadaverous and unlovely, excite your- 
self continually about matters you know 


nothing about. Accuse other people of 
wrong-doing incessantly, and you will find 
but little time to see any wrong in yourself. 
We wish here and now to inform all men 
of irritable dispositions that they will live 
longer if they only keep cool. If such men 
want to die, we have nothing to say; snarl- 
ing ought to about as quick asany thing else.”’ 

In this emphatic style a contemporary 
admonishes its readers. The points are 
well taken, as the experience of every one 
in middle life will confirm. Living subser- 
viently to the selfish feelings must lower the 
organization ; the irritated, disordered mind 
depresses and degrades the physical func- 
tions. Heart, stomach, liver, kidneys, can 
not do their normal work under such mental 
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conditions. They need the stimulus of buoy- 
ancy, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm. Hence 
it is that good-natured, hearty, cordial peo- 
ple are, as a rule, stout and well. It is sheer 
folly to encourage a sullen, carping, irrita- 
ble, terrier-like habit. One may be unfor- 
tunate, subject to daily vexations, but it 
makes the situation worse to worry and 
brood over it ; whereas by exercising the fac- 
ulties of faith, hope, determination, and 
even that of wit, he will the easier adapt 
himself to the situation, and the easier find 
ways of relief. People are much more ready 
to help a patient, cheerful man when in 
trouble, than your woe-begone martyr. 

The moral, religious, and esthetic ele- 
ments are given us for the very purpose of 
making*our life pleasant, and he who does 
not bring them into use at all times in some 
way, robs himself of the best means of en- 
joyment; rejects the most powerful helps 
toward his advancement in true manhood. 


To correct children for trifling offenses 
continually, at home or in schools, has a 
bad effect. It is confusing tothe child, and 
does not tend to develop or to cultivate the 
moral sense. It tends to make distinctions 
between right and wrong which do not «x- 
ist, and for this very reason weakens real 
ones. To be perfectly honest with children, 
and at the same time tocultivate a power to 
pass by their small transgressions, which are 
often committed without premeditation, is 
sometimes well for mother and teacher. 


How THE Air- Brake Works.—A railroad 
official who believes that not one person in 
a hundred who travel understands how the 
pressure of air is used to apply the brakes to 
a train, thus enlightens the public on the 
subject in an interview with a Chicago re- 
porter: ‘*When the air-brake was first in- 
vented, the air was turned into the cylinder 
under each car when the car was to be 
stopped, and the pressure was exerted to 
force the brakes up against the wheels. But 
at the present day the brakes are held against 
the wheels by springs, and the air 1s turned 
into the cylinders to push the brakes away 
from the wheels as long as the train is in 
motion. When it is desired to stop the 
train the air is let out, and then the springs 
apply the brakes and stop the train. This 
last method of using air pressure has great 
advantages over the old way on the score of 
safety. Whenever an accident happens toa 
train one of the first ¢ ffe« ts it is apt to have is 
to rupture the air pipes leading from the en- 
gine to the cylinders under the cars ; and that 
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of itself stops the train instantly. It is very 
important for everybody to understand this 
matter, because a child 5 years old can stop 
a train in thirty seconds from any car in the 
train if he simply understands how. You 
will see, if you look for it, that there is a 
sort of rope projecting from the toilet room 
of every car. That connects with the air 
pipes under the train. If you give ita little 
jerk, it will stop the whole train.’’ 


SPELLING.—1. He knows his nose pains 
him, because it struck a pane of glass. 
2. Hecut the twelfth stitch with the scissors. 
3. The hatter had a ruler and a hammer. 
4. Hesold paper collars. 5. Separate the 
straight pieces from the knotty. 6. Seize 
the large sleigh. 7. The puppies, rabbits 
and squirrels are yellow, russet and sorrel. 
8. Allow me to present the heroes their 
mottoes. 9g. A barrel is more than a 
bushel. 1o. He was an heir ere the winter 
air made him ill. 11. He buried the ber- 
ries. 12. He believed he was aggrieved 
because he received money. 13. His heel 
healed up. 14. He stood on the stairs and 
stared at us. 15. He kept lemons in the attic. 


Come then into sympathy with all that 
is grand and beautiful, that you may qualify 
yourselves for the discharge of your duties 
as ateacher. We want not less professional 
culture, but more of self culture. We may 
and do take pride in our school system ; but 
let us not deceive ourselves. Our school 
system is worth what the men and women 
who officer it are worth—not a penny more. 
Let us lift ourselves up to be grand men 
and women, and we will lift up our school 
system.--- Zheodore H. Rand. 


->- 





‘Wuew I was a little child,’’ said a good 
old man, ‘‘my mother used to bid me kneel 
down beside her and placed her hand upon 
my head while she praved. Ere I was old 
enough to know her worth she died, and I 
was left too much to my own guidance. Like 
others. I was inclined to evil passions, but 
often felt myself checked, and, as it were, 
drawn back by a soft hand upon my head. 
Whena voung man [ traveled in foreign lands, 
and was exposed to many temptations; but 
when [ would have yielded, that same hand 
was upon my head, and I was saved. I 
seemed to feel its pressure as in the happy 
davs of infancy; and sometimes there came 
with it a voice in my heart, a voice that was 
obeyed: ‘Odo not this wickedness, my son, 
nor sin against God.’ ”’ 








EXPERIENCE. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED TFACHER. 


AT THE AGE OF FORTY. 


HAVE taught ever since I graduated 

from college. I have studied hard the 
subjects I had to teach: I have spent much 
time in seeking clear explanations, and in 
prepiring for my pupils royal roads to 
knowledge. By the aid of the short cuts 
that I have appropriated or discovered, I 
am able to get my pupils over a good deal 
of ground in a short time; I give them the 
benefit of my process of gaining for them- 
selves the experience that I have been so 
long in acquiring. My pupils always show 
off well at a public examination; they have 
been so well drilled that almost without 
thought they answer the difficult questions 
that I ask them. Everything moves so 
smoothly that the committee are satisfied to 
allow me to conduct the examination in my 
own way. I never trouble myself with ed- 
ucational theories; the school-room is my 
laboratory, and [ can learn nothing about 
teaching from dead men, or from the writ- 
ings of those who stay at home and try to 
show that there is a science of teaching. I 
look with a feeling of pity upon young 
teachers, who are now where | was once. 





AT THE AGE OF FORTY Five. 

During the past five years, circumstances 
have forced me, much against my will, to 
become somewhat acquainted with the educa- 
tional writings of Jonn Locke, Pestalozzi, 
Roussequ, Herbert Spencer, Jo-eph Payne, 
and others, and [must confess that my con- 
fidence in the permanent good that [ have 
done my pupils in the past ts a little shaken, 
I have been surprised to fi id, on inve-tiga- 
tion, that many of my pupils have not con- 
tinued to improve their minds after leaving 
school, and that many of the pupils of poorer 
teachers have turned out remarkably well. 
Joseph Payne says: 

He [the teacher] has very imperfectly accom- 
plished the end of his being if he dismisses his 
pupils as merely mechanical artisans knowing 
the Aow, but ignorant of the w/y; experts in 
processes, but uninformed in principles; in- 
structed, but not truly educated. It is the pos- 
session of principles which gives mental life, 
courage which is not daunted where routine 
fails, the power which not only firmly directs: 
the established machinery, but corrects its ap- 
parent eccentricities, can repair it when it ts de- 
ranged, and adjust its forces to new emeryen- 
cies. Take the case of a ruutine pupil to whom 
* you propose an arithmetical problem. His first 
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inquiry is, not what are the conditions of the 
question, and the principles involved in its so- 
Jution, but what rule he is to work it by. This 
is the question of a slave, who can do nothing 
without orders from his master. Well, you give 
him the rule. 

The rule is, in fact, a résumé of principles 
which some scientific man has deduced from 
concrete facts, and which represents and em- 
bodies the net result of various processes of his 
mind upon them. But what is it to our routine 
pupil? To him it is merely an order given by 
a slave driver. 

Can it be that I have erred in the direc- 
tion indicated by Mr. Payne, and that the 
ability on which I have prided myself is not 
the ability of a teacher at all, but rather 
that of a manager? Let me quote a few 
other things that have set me a-thinking. 


From Joseph Payne :— 

The principle I am contending for—that the 
child is capable of teaching himself without ex- 
planations—is indeed very generally acknowl- 
edged in word by teachers who also very grad- 
ually repudiate it in fact. 

I do not at all admire explanatory discourses ; 
young people give little attention to them, and 
never retain them. Things! things! I can 
never enough repeat it, that we make words of 
too much consequence. With our prating modes 
of education, we make nothing but praters. 

The teacher has recognized his true function 
as simply a director of the mental machinery 
which is, in fact, to do all the work itself: for it 
is not he, but his pupils, that have to learn, 
and to learn by the exercise of their own minds. 

That by teaching himself—relying on his own 
powers—in a special case, he was acquiring the 
power of teaching himself generally, and was 
therefore on the way to gain the habit of inde- 
pendent mental self-direction—the real goal of 
all the teacher's efforts. 

It is obvious that no method of teaching 
which consists in bringing a bit of this thing (or 
author), a bit of that thing (or author), transi- 
ently before the pupil's mind, creating ideas, 
like dissolving views, each of which in turn dis- 
places its predecessor, which makes acquisi- 
tions only to abandon them before they are “‘in- 
eorporated with the organic life of the mind,” 
ean possibly be a good method. 

The earliest zastruction of children ought to 
be a continuation of the natural process by which 
they have learned what they already know. 

Personal experience is the condition of devel- 
opment, whether of the body, mind, or moral 
sense. What the child does himself, and loves 
to do, forms his habit of doing; but the natural 
educator, by developing his powers and pro- 
moting their exercise, also guides him to the 
formation of right habits. 

Education can only be gained by doing a /it- 
te well. 


From John Locke :— 
The business of education, as I have already 
observed, is not, as I think, to make them per- 





fect in any one of the sciences, but so to open 
and dispose their minds as best make them 
capable of any when they shall apply them- 
selves to it. 

He that begins with the calf may carry the ox; 
but he that will at first goto take up an ox, may 
so disable himself as not to be able to lift up a 
calf after that. 

The surest way for a learner in this asin all 
other cases, is not to advance by jumps and 
large strides: let that which he sets himself to 
learn next be indeed the next, z. ¢., as nearly 
conjoined with what he knows already as is 
possible ; let it be distinct, but not remote from 
it; let it be new, and what he did not know be- 
fore, that the understanding may advance; but 
let it be as little at once as it may be, that its 
advance may be clearand sure. All the ground 
that it gets this way it will hold. This distinct, 
gradual growth in the knowledge is firm and 
sure; it carries its own light with it in every 
step of its progression in any easy and orderly 
train, than which there is nothing of more use 
to the understanding. And though this perhaps 
may seem a very slow and lingering way to 
knowledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, that 
whoever will try in himself, or any one he will 
teach, shall find the advances greater in this 
method than they would inthe same space of time 
have been in any other he could have taken. 

I therefore take the liberty to repeat here 
again what I have said elsewhere, that in learn- 
ing anything, as little should be proposed to the 
mind at once as is possible ; and that being un- 
derstood and fully mastered, to proceed to the 
next adjoining part yet unknown, simple, un- 
perplexed proposition belonging to the matter 
in hand, and tending to the clearing of what is 
principally designed. 

From Herbert Spencer :— 

Nearly every subject dealt with is arranged 
in abnormal order; definitions, and rules, and 
principles, being put first, instead of being dis- 
closed, as they are in the order of nature, 
through the study of cases, and then, pervading 
the whole, is the vicious system of rote learning 
—a system of sacrificing the spirit to the letter. 

To give the net product of inquiry, without 
the inquiry that leads to it, is found to be both 
enervating and inefficient. General truth to be 
of due and permanent use, must be earned. 
“* Easy come easy go,”’ is a saying as applicable 
to knowledge as to wealth. While rules, lying 
isolated in the mind—not joined to its other 
contents as outgrowth from them—are continu- 
ally forgotten, the principles which those rules 
express piecemeal, become, when once reached 
by the understanding, enduring possessions. 
While the rule-taught youth is at sea when be- 
yond his rules, the youth instructed in principles 
solves a new case as readily as an old one. 


From J. G. Fitch:— 

It is a truth very imperfectly recognized by 
teachers, that the education of a youth depends 
not only on what he learns, but on how he 
learns it, and that some power of the mind is 
being daily improved or injured by the meth- 
ods which are adopted in teaching him. 
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From J. S. Mill:— 

If the grounds of an opinion are not conclu- 
sive tothe person's own reason, his reason can- 
not be strengthened, but is likely to be weak- 
ened by his adopting it. 

From J. J. Rousseau :— 

Our pedantic mania for instructing constantly 
leads us to teach children what they can learn 
far better for themselves, and to lose sight of 
what we alone can teach them. 

Let him know a thing because he has found 
it out for himself, and not because you have 
told him of it. Let him not learn science, but 
discover it for himself. If once you substitute 
authority for reason, he will not reason any 
more ; he will only be the sport of other people's 
opinions. 

When I see a man carried away by his love 
for knowledge, hastening from one alluring 
science to another, without knowing where to 
stop, I think I see a child gathering shells upon 
the seashore. At first he loads himself with 
them ; then, tempted by others, he throws these 
away, and gathers more. At last, weighed by 
so many, and no longer knowing which to 
choose, he ends by throwing all away, and re- 
turning empty-handed. 

The thing is, not to teach him knowledge, 
but to give a love for it, and a good method of 
aquiring it when this love has grown stronger. 
Certainly this is a fundamental principle in all 
good education. 


AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-FIVE. 


During the past ten years I have been 
turning over a new leaf. I now allow my 
pupils to work out their own salvation, but 
In a direction indicated by me. I have 
adopted Lincoln’s policy of allowing myself 
to be guided by events when they are sure 
to bring me out where I want to go. I try 
to supply the material in each subject, by 
the aid of which mv boys and girls may 
gain a proper succession of valuable exper- 
iences of their own. 

To my pupils a new word is a labor-saving 
device for the expression of an idea; a defi- 
nition is a brief statement of the net result 
of personal observation and thought, and a 
rule is a brief statement of how /¢hey have 
done something. 

I have become convinced that the number 
of fundamental principles of real value to a 
boy or girl in after-life is very small, and 
that a complete mastery of these principles 
will enable the pupil to assimilate inciden- 
tally, and as a matter of course, many of 
the details of knowledge, over which I used 
to spend a great deal of time. 

I am not quite sure but I think that I see 
a philosophy of teaching, the principles of 
which are applicable alike to all subjects. 
I am not so enthusiastic as I was once in re- 
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gard to the mechanics of teaching. My 
school is a little less orderly than it used 


to be. I often almost forget that I am not 
one of the boys. I feel younger, and am 
certainly nearer to my pupils now than 
thirty years ago. I take more pride in see- 
ing my boys prosper after they leave school 
than I do in my examinations. 

If I can give a boy that respect for his 
body which will prevent him from trans- 
gressing the laws of health, that respect for 
his mind which comes from really knowing 
a few good books, and from a strong desire 
to know others, and as much mental power, 
—ability to deduce a correct conclusion 
from a simple premise—as can be gained 
from Warren Colburn'’s Intellectual Arith- 
metic (intellectual common sense), then I 
feel that I have made some return at least 
for the money I receive for my work. 

N. £E. Journal of Education. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT THINGS. 





BY REV. DE WITT TALMAGE. 





\ E all graduate at the university of hard 
'¥ knocks. Misfortune, fatigue, exposure 
Kicks, cuffs and blows 
are the curriculum. The day we leave the 
world is our graduation. Some sit down 
and cry, some turn their face to the wall 
and pout; others stand up and conquer. 
Happy the bee that even under leaden skies 
looks for blossoming buckwheat ; wise the 
fowl that instead of standing in the snow 
with the foot drawn up under its wing, 
ceases not all the day to peck. 

There are different ways of looking at 
things. Rain drop the first—‘‘ Always chill 
and wet, tossed by the wind, devoured by 
the sea.”’ Rain drop the second—‘*‘ Aha! 
the sun kissed me, the flower caught me, 
the fields blest me.”’ 

Brook the first—‘‘ Struck by the rock, 
dashed off the mill-wheel.’’ Brook the 
second—‘‘I sang the miller to sleep, I 
ground the grist. O! this gay somersault 
over the wheel.”’ 

Horse the first—‘‘ Pull! pull! pull! 
This tugging in the traces, and lying back 
in the breeching, and standing at a post 
with a sharp wind hanging icicles to my 
nostrils.’’ Horse the second gives a horse 
laugh—‘‘ A useful life I have been permitted 
to lead. See that corn. I helped break 
the sod and run out the furrows. On a 
starlight night I filled the ravines and 
mountains with the voice of jingling bells 
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and the laugh of the sleigh-riding party. 
Then to have the children throw in an 
extra quart at my call, and have Jane pat 
me on the nose and say * Poor Charlie’ (?) 
To bound along with an arched neck, and 
fliring eye, and clattering hoof, and hear 
people say * There goes a two-forty.’’’ 

Bird the first-—‘* Weary of migration. No 
one to pay me for my song. Only here to 
be shot at.’’ Bird the second—** I have the 


banquet of a thousand wheat fields, cup of 
the lily to drink out of, aisle of the forest to 
walk in, Mount Washington under foot, and 
acontinent at a glance. 

You see how much depends on the way 
in which you look at things. 


—<—<—<—_. —_ —_—_ 


VALUE AND POWER OF AN IDEAL. 


GREAT part of the tone and inspira- 

tion of life comes from its ideals. The 
life which lacks ideals lacks point and pur- 
pose. We require a goal toward which we 
may direct our ene gies. Upon this the 
main interest of life will centre. It will 
concentrate our efforts and organize our 
time aid employments. 

Few men are utterly without ideality. 
O.ten the ideal is poor and low enough. It 
may be a mere hope of selfish gain or per- 
sonal victory, or a dream of ease and indo- 
lence ; but such as it is, it adds interest to 
existence. It may stimulate hope and in- 
crease exertion, but it cannot lift the life to 
a higher level. It is a great power, a con- 
stant furce operating upon conduct and 
character, but not for good. It holds the 
soul down, like a clog, and will not let it 
rise. Our characters can never rise above 
our ideals. We may do worse than we hope 
and try to do, but, in the long run, we shail 
never do better. We may fall short of our 
best aims, but we shall nut ex: eed them. It 
may be said, if the case is so hopeless, why 
aim at a high mark at all? The answer is, 
that we shail do far better in pursuit of a 
high ideal than of alow one. Even if we 
do not reach the mark imed at. we shall 
find that our course has at least been steadily 
upward. 

It belongs to the very nature of all true 
ideals, that they should lie far in advance of 
our present attainments, I. this lies their 
chief value. ‘Tneir power is in their lofti- 
ness. They furnish a true and worthy sta id- 
ard of life. 
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element in all discipline and growth. There 
is no healthy progress possible for us until 
we see and recognize our defects of deed 
and thought. A noble ideal acts like a 
mirror to reveal us to ourselves. Self- 
knowledge enables us to lay the standard of 
our attainments alongside of the truer meas- 
ure. When we do this honestly, we see the 
difference, and see where it is. Then we 
are in a position to profit by the ideal. We 
can then intelligently and successfully re- 
solve upon efforts to attain it. 

It is a great advantage to set the ideal 
clearly before the mind. Too often it is 
only a vague dream, having little more 
reality to the mind than a half-remembered 
vision of the night. It must take definite 
shape before it can ever become a great 
power. Tne-sight of it must be a waking 
vision when all the powers are in full exer- 
cise. It must be set before the mind with 
all the clearness of a living reality. It must 
be intelligently formed. The will must 
choose it, and determine to follow hard 
after it with all the energy of the life; and 
then the feelings—those deep, inner fires 
which spread their heat and glow over 
every faculty and activity of the soul—must 
be kindled to warm the whole man with zeal 
in the pur-uit. 

There are plenty of men who have ideals 
enoug, but not of the right kind. Their 
ideals lack sharpness of outline, and ‘ney 
themselves lack definiteness and strength of 
purpose in pursuing them. Even such ideals 
are not without their value; but they can- 
not develop fully rounded manhood. ‘Their 
effects are often seen in lives of excellent 
and noble qualities, but lacking in energy 
and purpose ; harmless lives, but not very 
helpful ones; pleasing and amiable charac- 
ters, but too narrow and negative to be 
wilely useful or infliential. 

There is no more fundamental difference 
among men than at the very point of their 
capicity to form ideals. This is not less 
true because we cannot always righily dis- 
cern men’s ideals, or because thos: ideals 
are not alwys held consciously befure men’s 
minds. Bat if we could pry down beneath 
the machinery of action and motive, we 
should find the mainspring of every life in 
some ruling purpose, controlling hope, or 
longed-for attainment, which, consciously 
or unco scivusly, sways each day’s action, 
and inspires each day’s effort. It is through 
the ideals of life that morality and religion 
The his- 
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some ideal which might become the pattern 


of conduct and character. Sometimes this 
tendency has been shown by men’s exag- 
gerating the good qualities of some hero or 
moralist, and supplying by legend what was 
lacking in reality. Examples of this ten- 
dency are found in Buddhism, Confuci- 
anism, and the hero-worship of all ancient 
peoples. Sometimes the result is accomp- 
lished by fables ard poetic fictions, as in the 
various mythologies of ethnic religions. 
These ideals which men make under the 
power of the religious instinct, reflect 
national characteristics. They are ideals of 
strength, beauty, craftiness, or self-denial, 
according as the people prize chiefly one or 
another of these qualities. In their various 
forms they are interesting expressions of 
human nature. To the various definitions 
of man might be added this, that he is an 
ideal-forming animal. 

The main practical question is: What 
shall the ideal be? What is its quality? 
What does it include? Does it compre- 
hend the time and highest ends of huma 
life? The capacity to form clearly, and a 
pursue such an ideal, comes only with dis- 
cipline and growth. We have to hold our 
present ideals of life subject to corstant im- 
provement. They grow more definite only 
as life matures, and as experience brings to 
it new and better meanings. To think the 
best things is often quite as difficult as to 
do the best things. All ideals which are 
practical and helpful must grow; they must 
be formed in the process of life’s study and 
experience. , They must be held in close 
relations to our daily work. They must not 
hang in the clouds, so vagne and far away 
that they never exert an i: fluence upon our 
commonplace duties. Thev must be a power 
for faithfulness even in the things that are 
least. They must be able to stoop to em- 
brace the homeliest task, and must be strong 
enough to lift it heavenward. A right ideal 
will embrace at once the highest concep- 
tions and the simplest duties. It will estab- 
lish harmony and contact between the 
noblest character and the humblest and most 
patient faithfulness in the duties which God 
sends to us, thus bringing earth and Heaven 
near together. 

Such an ideal—clear, positive, high, and 
comprehensive—is an untold power in any 
life. It hfts the daily round of toil into 
dignity and divineness. It disclose possi- 
bilities of nobleness in every life, and guar- 
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HE Century Magazine, under topics for 

the times, contains a very appreciative 
notice of the late President Mark Hopkins, 
whom it justly stvles ‘*a great teacher.’’ 
His wonderful influence, though spending 
his life in one of the most rural parts of 
New England, is astriking illustration of the 
fact that reallv able teaching does not de- 
pend for its effect upon a grand sphere of 
action. It makes itself felt from any point, 
and felt in time all over the country. The 
writer remarks: ‘* In the vast maj rity even 
of good teachers, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that they become accommo- 
dated in their own minds to the minds of 
their pupils. Sympathy being the essential 
requisite, they unconsciously fall into the 
habit and scope of thought of their students 
—‘subdued to what it works in like the 
dyer’s hand.’ It is the fatal tendency in 
teaching to shrink towards the capacity of 
those taught—a tendency that able teach- 
ers resist by constant watchfulness and se- 
vere studies.’’ This states very clearly a 
common assumption in regard to teaching, 
the correctness of which we are inclined to 
call in question. There is implied in it 
a judgment upon teaghers as a class, and 
teachers in high position, that they are in- 
ferior, We are not ready to admit this. 
Teachers, judging from the standards we 
can consider applicable, are not thus infer- 
ior. In authorship, in scientific investiga- 
tion, in leadership, the higher ranks of 
teaching show fuliy as much ability as those 
of other professions. We are satisfied that 
an impartial investigation will show that this 
‘* fatal tendency of teaching,’ if it exists, 
has been resisted and overcome by as large 
a percentage of those in the calling as of 
men in other callings who have resisted their 
fatal tendencies. Moreover, we doubt the 
existence of the tendency, if that means any- 
thing peculiar to teaching. ‘Teachers are 
lazy and shortsighted, like men in other call- 
ings. They do what they are obliged to do 
—and too many of them little more than 
that. The routine of life limits them as it 
does other people. But the notion that they 
have to come down to their pupils, and are 
cramped and belittled by this coming down, 
will not bear investigation. The effort to 
make a truth plain to a younger person be- 
littles no one; it rather increases the clear- 
ness of their own thought and expression. 


No one is cramped by teaching, save as it 
absorbs his energies too fully for | K- 
pand into further knowledge deed, 














good teaching, in any except elementary 
schools, does not come down to the stu- 
dents ; it lifts the students up to the teacher’s 
level. Too often this is no lift at all; in 
some cases it is really a pulling down. But 
teaching is always better in proportion to 
the breadth, and vigor, and knowledge of 
the teacher, which becomes an inspiration 
to his pupils. The article very truly savs: 
‘* The success of each (great teachers) is 
due to the fact that they preserved the full 
m-vasure of their mental powers, and at the 
same time had the faculty of laying power- 
ful hold of the young mind. A great mind, 
enlisting young men, and drawing them by 
the secret charm and power of his divine 
gift up to himself without descending in his 
own mental habit to them—such was Dr. 
Hopkins. He carried into the class-room 
the free action of his own mind and also its 
total action. Many men are able to do this 
who fail as teachers, but Dr. Hopkins pos- 
sessed the knack of bridging the space be- 
tween his own lofty thought and the mind 
of the pupil, and so getting him up to his 
own level. This is true teaching—inducing 
in the pupil the thought and feeling of the 
teacher."’ This is very admirable. It is 
the ideal of true teaching. That which falls 
below this, falls not ‘because of ‘‘ the fatal 
tendency of teaching,’’ but because of the 
far more fatal inferiority of the teachers. 


Wisconsin Ed. Journal. 
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HOW TO LEARN HOW TO LEARN. 








BY PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. 





RUTH is not a product of the intellect 

alone ; it is a product of the whole na- 
ture. The body is engaged in it, and the 
mind, and the soul. 

The body is engaged in it. Of course, a 
man who has his body run down, or who is 
dyspeptic, or melancholy, sees everything 
black and distorted, and untrue. But I am 
not going tu dwell upon that, Most of you 
seem in pretty fair working order, so far as 
your bodies are concerned: only it is well 
to remember that we are to give our bodies 
a living sacrifice—not a half-dead sacrifice, 
as some people seem to imagine. There is 
no virtue in emaciation. 

The Pharisees asked about Christ: 
‘How knoweth this man letters, never 
having learned ?’’ How knoweth this man 
never having learned? The organ of 
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knowledge is not nearly so much mind as 
the organ that Christ used, namely, obe- 
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dience ; and that was the organ which he 
himself insisted upon when he said: ‘* He 
that willeth todo His will shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” You 
have all noticed, of course, that the words 
there in the original are, ‘‘ If any man will 
do His will he shall know of the doctrine.”’ 
It doesn’t read, ‘‘ If any man do His will,”’ 
which no man can do perfectly ; but if any 
man be simply willing to do His will—if he 
has an absolntely undivided mind about it— 
that man will know what truth is and know 
what falsehood is; a stranger will he not 
follow ; and that is by far the best source 
of spiritual knowledge on every account— 
obedience to G »d—absolute sincerity and 
lovalty in following Christ. ‘‘If any man 
will do His will he shall know’’—a very re- 
markable association of knowledge, a thing 
which is usually considered quite intel- 
lectual, with obedience, which is moral and 
spiritual. 

But even although we use all these three 
different parts of the instrument, we have 
mot all got at the complete method of learn- 
ing. There is a little preliminary that the 
astronomer has to do before he can make 
his observation. He has to take the cap 
off his telescope. Many a man thinks he 
is looking at truth, when he is only look- 
ing at the cap. Many a time I have looked 
down my microscope and thought I was 
looking at the diatom for which I had long 
been searching, and found I had simply 
been looking at a speck of dust upon the 
lens itself. Many a man thinks he is look- 
ing at truth when he is only looking at the 
spectacles he has put on tosee if with. He 
is looking at his own spectacles. Now, the 
common spectacles that a man puts on—I sup- 
pose the creed in which he has been brought 
up—if a man looks at that, let him remem- 
ber that he is not looking at truth; he is look- 
ing at hisown spectacles. There is no more 
important lesson that we have to carry with 
us through this conference than that truth is 
not to be found in what I have been taught. 
That is not truth. Truth is not what I have 
been taught. If it were so, that would apply 
to the Mormon, it would apply to the Brah- 
min, it would apply tothe Buddhist. Truth 
would be to everybody just what he had been 
taught. Therefore let us dismiss from our 
minds the predisposition to regard that which 
we have been brought up in as being neces- 
sarily the truth. I must say it is very hard 
to shake one’s self free altogether from that. 
I suppose it isimpossible; but you quite see 
the reasonableness of giving up that as your 
view of truth when you come to apply it all 
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around. If that were the definition of truth; 
truth would be just what one’s parents were— 
it would be a thing of hereditary transmission, 
and nota thing absolute in itself. Now, let 
me venture to ask you to take that cap off. 
Take that cap off now, and make up your 
minds you are going to look at truth naked 
—in its reality, as it is, not as it is reflected 
through any theology, however venerable. 
Here, as we meet as a formative school of 
theology for a week or a fortnight, we must 
look at things for ourselves. 

Then, there is one other thing I think we 
must be careful about, and that is—besides 
having the cap off, ard having all the lenses 
clean and in position—to have the instru- 
ment rightly focused. Everything may be 
right, and yet when you go and look at the 
object you see things altogether falsely. You 
see things not only blurred, but you see 
things out of proportion. And there is 
nothing more important we have to bear in 
mind in running our eye over successive 
theological truths, or religious truths, than 
that there is a proportion in these truths, 
and that we must see them in their propor- 
tion, or we see them falsely. A man may 
take a dollar or a half-dollar and hold it to 
his eye so closely that he will hide the sun 
from him. Or he may so focus his teles- 
cope that a fly or a boulder may be as large 
as a mountain. 

If you have too much of the bass, or too 
much of the soprano, there is want of har- 
mony. That is what I mean by the want of 
proper focus—by the want of proper bal- 
ance—in the truths which we all hold. It 
will never do to exaggerate one truth at the 
expense of another, and a truth may be 
turned into a falsehood very, very easily by 
simply being either too much enlarged or 
too much diminished. I once heaid of 
some blind men who were taken to see a 
menagerie. They had gone around the an- 
imals. and four of them were allowed to touch 
an elephant as they went past. They were 
discussing afterwards what kind of a creat- 
ure the elephant was. One man, whu had 
touched its tail, said the elephant was like a 
rope. Another of the blind men, who had 
touched its hind leg, said, ‘‘ No such thing! 
the elephant is hke the trunk of a tree.’’ 
Another, who had felt its sides, said, ‘* That 
is all rubbish. An elephant tsa thing like a 
wall.’’ And the fourth, who had felt his ear, 
said that an elephant was like none of those 
things ; it was like a leather bag. Now, 


men look at truth—at different bits of it, 
and they see different things, of course, and 
they are apt to imagine that the thing which 
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they have seen is the whole affair—the 


whole thing. In reality we can only see a 
very little bit at a time; and we must, I 
think, learn to believe that other men 
can see bits of truth as well as our- 
selves. Your views are just what you see 
with your own eyes; aid my views are 
just what I see; and what I see depends 
on just where I stand, and what you see 
depends on just where you stand; and 
truth is very much bigger than an ele phant, 
and we are very much blinder than any of 
those blind men as we come to look at it. 


— 


OF HISTORY GAMES. 








BY CORA W. FOSTER, 


T was Friday afternoon, and Miss Fay’s 
class had finished their reading and 
spelling iessons, and now it was time tor the 
recitation in history. She tapped on the 
bell, and the scholars touk postion. 

‘+ Buys and girls,’’ said she, *‘ | am going 
to omit the regular lesson 1o-day, and play 
a game instead ; and I doubt not that you 
will learn fuily as much in this way as in 
any other. In the fiist place, I am going 
to propuse a qucstlun, and the one who 
answers it correctly may ask the next. You 
may ail try to auswer by raising hands, and 
we will try to call on that one who has his 
hand up first. Now I will start it, and my 
question is, ‘f Who discovered Ameria ?”’ 

It was rather hard work to see which hand 
was raised first, fur everybody in the room 
was ready, but Charlie ‘Thorne was a little 
quicker, perhaps, so he answered, ‘‘ Chris- 
tupher Coiumbus.”’ 

‘* Who discovered the Pacific Ocean ?”’ 
was Charlic’s question. Mary Fuller was 
ready with her answer, ‘‘ Balboa,’’ and she 
said, ‘‘ Name the first five presidents.’’ 

There was a moment’s thought, then 
eight or ten hands were seen. Benny 
‘Tracy tried to answer, but could not re- 
member the order ; so Frank Barnard tried, 
** George Washington, Juhu Adams, Thomas 
Jcffersou, Jauies Madisun, James Monrve.’’ 

‘*When was the Emancipation Procla- 
mation proclaimed ?’’ was Frank’s query. 
‘* January 13, 1863,’’ correctly ‘replied 
Charlie. 

‘* What President died after having served 
amonth?’’ Bessie Wheeler thougiit it was 
Zachary Taylor, but Mary Fuller correctly 
answered, ‘‘ William H. Harrison.’’ 

Miss Fay looked around the room. There 
were no listless faces, everybody was think- 
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ing, and surely everybody was interested. 
From simple questions they advanced to 
harder ones ; some of them being,— 

‘* What Vice Presidents were afterwards 
elected Presidents? ‘* Who said ‘ [ would 
rather be right than be President ?’’ (Clay ) 
“Who was called ‘Old Rough and Ready '?”’ 

Every time a scholar an,wered correctly 
Mis» Fay would give that one a credit. At 
the close of the lesson she counted to see 
who had answered the most questions, and 
found that Charlie Thorne was at the head 
of the list. 

‘* [ think that was a fine way to recite in 
history, don’t vou, John ?’’ said Frank, as 
they were going home that night. 

‘* Yes, Ido, tor [ never liked a review 
lesson before,’ said John. 

Miss Fay thought she might try it again 
sometime. 


—— 
> 





‘* NITCHEGO.”’ 


N 1862, says a Rus»ian paper, Prince Bis- 

marek, then Ambassador of Prussia at our 
court, was invited to the imperial hunt. 
B-ing an enthusiastic hunter, he went to the 
designated place on the evening before the 
the appointed day, in order to have a little 
sport by himself. Game was abundant, and 
Bismarck had a good time, but somehow he 
lust his way. When the time for the im- 
perial hunt approached, Bismarck found 
hinself fourteen miles away from the place. 
A peasant offered his service to take Bis- 
murck to the rmght place. He appeared 
with a team of ponies and a village sleigh. 
Bismarck doubted that the Russian driver 
could get him there in time to engage in 
the hunt. ‘* Are you sure you can get me 
thereon time ?”’ asked Bismarck. ‘* Nitch- 
ego!’’ answered the moujik, quietly. 
(‘* Nitchego”’ is Russian for ‘* never mind” 
or ‘‘all right.’’) ‘* These are rather rats 
than horses,’’ remarked Bismarck, taking a 
seat in the sleigh. ‘*Nutchego!’’ was the 
answer. The peasant whipped his horses 
and they went as swiftly asa pair of falcons. 
Bismarck could hardly keep his seat. ‘*You 
do not spare your horses at all,’’ remarked 
the famvuus passenger, gasping for breath. 
**Nuchego!"’ said the driver. ‘* You say 
‘nitchego,’ but they may fall dead on the 
way ’’ ‘*Nitchego!’’ The road was hardly 
distinguishable through the forest, but the 
peasant continued his mad run. He brushed 
ag unst the big trees and went on and on. 
You will break my neck!"’ finally ex- 
claimed Bismarck, scared in good earnest. 
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‘* Nitchego !'’ answered the Russian, with a 
bit of a smile on his face. Presently there 
was a smash: Bismarck flew against a tree 
and bruised his face. He jimped up very 
angry, snatched an iron rod from the sleigh, 
and rushed at the peasant, threatening ven- 
geance. The driver coully picked up a 
handful of snow, with which he good-natur- 
edly wiped the blood-stains from Bismarck’s 
face. ‘** Nitchego!’’ he uttered, as he fin- 
ished the operation, ‘ That invariable quiet 
Russian ‘ nitchego’ disarmed me,”’ said Bis- 
marck, telling tne story to a Russian diplo- 
matist. ** I gave myself up to the willof my 
driver, sat quietly in the sleigh, and made 
no remarks. My driver brought me to the 
place in time. I paid him well, thanking 
him warmly, and preserved the iron rod. 
When I returned to St. Petersburg I ordered 
a jeweler to make ine a ring from that rod, 
with the inscription in Russian, ‘Nitchego.’”’ 
The Russian ‘* nitchego’’ became the watch- 
word of Bismarck’s policy, ‘* Whenever,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ I meet troubles and dangers, I 
say Russian ‘nitchegu!’ and then I push 
ahead,’’ 


QUESTIONS ON GOVERNMENT. 


BY T. C KARNS. 


Who is the chief officer of a State ? 
How many senators has each State ? 
For how long a term is each elected? 
Who are our present senators ? 
. How are the representatives appor- 
tiovwed tu each State ? 
6. Fur how long a time are representa- 
tives elected ? 
7. How many representatives in this State? 
8. Who is the representative from your 
district ? 
9. How many bodies 
State Legislature ? 
10. Who represents your county or dis- 
trict ? 
11. Over what territory do the laws of 
the S ate Legislature ex:end ? 
12. What courts try offences against State 
law? 
13. What courts try offences against the 
national government ? 
14. What court would try a case of count- 
erfeiting gold coin ? 
15. What court would try a case of sell- 
ing liquors to minors? 
16. By what authority would a party be 
tried who was charged with fast driving on 
the streets of one of our large cities ? 
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17. Who is the chief cfficer of a city? 

18. What are the divisions of a city 
called ? 

1y. Who are the law-making officers of a 
cily ? 

20. Into what sub-divisions is a county 
laid off ? 

21. What officers belong to the districts 
or townships of a county ? 

22. What is the law making body fora 
county ? 

23. Where does the power for taking care 
of the poor rest ? 

24. Where does the power for taking care 
of the insane rest ? 

25. From what source do disabled sol- 
diers get aid? 

26. Mention all the courts held in your 
town, and explain the work of each, 

27. Mention all the cffices to be filled in 
your county. 

28. What are the duties of a sheriff? 

29. Who is the highest officer of educa- 
tion in your county ? 

30. How is the cffice of a postmaster 
filled ? 

3:. Why do we put stamps on letters?— 
Euucational Gazette. 


_ 
_ 





THE SONGS OF THE WAR. 
BY BRANDFR MATTHEWS. 


NATIONAL hymn is one of the things which 

cannot be nade to order. No man has ever 
yet sat him down and taken up his pen and said, “I 
will write a national hy:n,” and composed either 
words or music which the nation was willing to take 
for its own. The making of the song of a people is 
a hajpy accident, not to be accomplished by taking 
thought. It must bethe result of fiery feeling long con- 
fined, and suddenly finding vent in burning words or 
moviny strains. Sometimes the heat and the pressure 
of emotion have been fierce enough and titense enough 
to call forth at once beth words and music, and 
to weld them together indissolubly once and for all. 
Almest always the maker of the song does not suspect 
the al iding value of his work; he has wrought un. 
conn icusly, moved by a power within ; he has wiit- 
ten for immediate reliet to himself, and with no 
theught of fame or the tuture; he kas builded better 
than he knew. ‘The great national lyric is the result 
of the conjunction of the hour and the man. Mon- 
archs cannot command it, and even pocts are often 
powerless to achieve wt. Neo one of the great national 
hymns has been written by a great poet. But for his 
one immortal lyric, neither the author of the “ Mar 
seilluise’’ nor the author of the * Wacht am Rhein” 
would have his line in the biographical dictionaries. 
But when a song has once taken root in the hearts of 
a people, time itself is powerless against it. ‘The flat 
and feclle * Pastant pour la Syrie,”” which a filial fiat 
made the song of impernal France, had to give way to 
the strong and virile notes of the Marseillaise, when 
there was need to arouse the martial spirit of the 
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French in 1870. The noble measures of God Save 
the King, as simple and dignified a national hymn as 
any country can boast, lilt up the hearts of the Eng. 
lish people ; and the brisk tune of the British Grena- 
diers has swept away many a man inte the ranks of 
the recruiting regiment. The English are rich in 
war tunes; and the pathetic * Girl | leit behind me” 
encourages and sustains both those who go to the 
front and thuse who remain at home. Here in the 
Unit d States we have no Marseillaise, no God Save 
the King no Wacht am Rhein; we have but Yan- 
kee Doodle and the Star Spangled Banner. More 
than one enterprising poet, and more than one aspir- 
ing musician, has volunteered to take the contract to 
supply the deficiency , as yet no one has succeeded. 
Yar kee Dooule we pot during the Revolution, and the 
Star-Spangled Banner was the git of the war of 1812; 
from the Jivil War we have received at Jeast twowar 
songs, which, as war songs simply,are finer than 
ether of these—John Brown's Body and Marching 
through Georgia. 


“My Maryland!" was written by Mr. James R. 
Randall, a native of Baltimore, and now (1887) re- 
siding in Augusta, Georgia. ‘The poct was a profes- 
sero! English literature and the classics in loydras 
College, Louisiana, where in April, 1861, he read in 
the New Qileans Vela the news of the attack on the 
Massachusetts trooy s as they passed through Balti- 
more, “* This account excited me greatly,”” Mr. Ran. 
dall writes, * I hat long been absent from my native 
city, ard the starthng «vent there inflamed my mind, 
That myht 1 could not sleep, for my nerves were all 
unstrung, and [| could not dismiss what I had read in 
the paper from my mind, About midnight | rose. lit 
a candle, and went to my desk. Some powertul spirit 
appeared to possess me, and almost involuntarily [ 
preceeded to write the song of My Maryland. I re- 
member that the idea appeared to first take shape as 
music in the lrain—some wald air that | cannot now 
recall. ‘The whole poem, of nine stanzas. as originally 
wiitten was dashed off rapidly when once begun.’ 

‘There is often a feeling afluat in the minds of men, 
undehned and vacue for want of one to give it form, 
and held in solution, as it were, until a chance word 
dropped in the ear of a pot suddenly crystallizes this 
feeling into song, in which all may see cleaily and 
sharply reflected what in ticir own thought was shape- 
less and hazy, Jt was Mr. Randall's fortune to be the 
instrument through which the South spoke. By a 
natural reaction his burping lines helped * to fire the 
Southern heart.” ‘To do their work well, his words 
needed to be wedded to music, It was lelt fora lacy of 
Baltumore, Miss Hattie Cary, now the wile of Prof, 
Hi. N. Marun, of Johns Hopkins University, to lend 
the lyric the musical wings it needed to enable it to 
reach every camp fire of the Southern armies. “The 
glee club was tu held its meeting in our parlors one 
evening early in June,’ she writes, “and my sister 
Jenme, being the only musical member of the tamily, 
had charge of the programme on the occasion. With 
a school yirl’s eagerness tu score a success, she re- 
solved to secure some new and ardent expresswon of 
feelings that by this time were wrought up to the 
point of explosion. In vain she searched through her 
stuck of sengs and airs—nothing seemed int nse 
enough to suit her. Aroused by her tone of despair, 
I came to the rescue with the suggestion that she 

should adapt the words of * Marylan1, my Maryland,’ 
which had been constanly on my lips since the ap- 
pearance of the lyric a few days belore in the South, 
I produced the pajer and began declaiming the 
verses. ‘ Lauriyer Horatius!’ she exclaimed, and in 
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a flash the immortal song found voice in the stirring 
air so perfectly adapted to it. That night, when her 
contralto voice rang out the stanzas, the refrain rolled 
forth from every throat present without pause or pre- 
paration; and the enthusiasm communicated itself 
with such effect to a crowd assembled beneath our 
open windows as to endanger seriously the liberties of 
the party.” Lauriger Horatius has long been a fa- 
vorite college song, and it had been introduced into 
the Cary household by Mr. Burton N. Harrison, then 
a Yale student. The air to which it is sung is used 
also for a lovely German lyric, Tannenbaum, O Tan- 
nenbaum, which Lonytellow has translated “() Hem- 
lock Tree.”’ The transmigration of tunes is too large 
and ferule a subject tor me to do more here than refer 
to it. The taking of the air of a jovial college song 
to use as the stting of a fiery war lyric may seem 
strange and curious, but only to those who are not 
familiar with the adventures and transformations a 
tune is often made to undergo. 


Hopkinson’s Hail Columbia! for example, was 
written to the tune of the President's March, just as 
Mrs. Howe's Battle Hymn of the Republic was written 
to john Brown’s Body.” ‘The Wearing of the Green, 
of the Inshman 1s sung to the same air as the 
Benny Havens, O! of the West Pointer. The Star 
Spangled Banner has to make shift with the second 
hand music of “ Anacreon in Heaven;’’ while our 
other national air, Yankee Dooile, uses over the 
notes of an old English nursery rhyme, Lucy Locket, 
once a personal lampvon in the days of the Beyyars’ 
Opera! My Country, 'tis of Thee, is set to the truly 
British tune of God Save the King, the origin of 
which is doultful, as it 1s claamed by the French and 
the Germans as well as the English. In the hour of 
battle a wartune is subject to the right of capture, 
and, like the cannun taken from the enemy, it is 
turned ayainst its maker. 

The exact orgin of the marching song, John 
Brown's Body, the rude chant to which a million of 
the soldiers of the Union kept time, is uncertain, both 
as to words and music. The raw facts of historical 
criticism—names, places, dates—are deficient. The 
martial hymn has been called a spontaneous genera 
tion of the uprising of the North—a self made sung, 
which sang itself into being of its own accord. Some 
have treated it as a sudden evolution from the inner 
consciousness of the early soldiers, all aglow with 
free soil enthusiasm ; and these speak of it as spring- 
ing, like Minerva from the head of Jove, full-armed 
and mature, Others have more happily likened it to 
Topsy, in that it never was born, it ** growed; "’ and 
this latter theory has the support of the facts as far as 


_they can be disentangled trom a maze of fiction and 


legend. Jvhn Brown was hanged at Charlestown, 
Virginia, in December, 1859. The feeling which 
that execution called forth in Massachusetts tound re- 
lief in a meeting at Faneuil Hail. A recent writer 
has recorded his recollection of that evening, and 
of the crowd of boys and youths paradiny the streets 
of Boston and singing to a familiar air a mon tunous 
lament of which the burden was, * Tell Jobn An- 
drew, John Brown's dead!” A little more than a 
year later came the news of the shot against the flag 
at Sumpter, Some memory of this street song seems 
to have survived, and to have combined chemically 
with the tune of “ Say, brothers, will you meet us?” 
the tume of which was moditied to a marcl:; and in 
this way “John Brown's Body’ came into being 
It was the sung of the hour. There was a special 
taunt to the South in the use of the name of the 





martyr of abolition, while to the North that name was | Pike, of Arkansas. With Republican words ** Dixie” 









asa slogan. As the poet Stedman—a prophet again, 
for once—had written when John Brown was yet 
alive, though condemned to death: 

But, Virginians, don’t do it! for I tell you that the flagon, 

Filled with blood cf old Brown’s offspring, was first poured 

by Southern hands ; 
And each drop t om old Brown's life-veins, like the red gore of 
the d:..gon, 

May Spring pa vengeful fury, hissing through your slave- 

worn lands ! 

And old Brown, Osawatomie Brown, 

May trouvle you more than ever, when you've nailed his 

coffin down! 

If one may rely fully on Major Bosbyshell, the 
song was put t gether by a quartet of men in a Mas- 
sachusetts command quartered at Fort Warren. in 
Boston Harbor, in April, 1861—just at the time when 
“My Maryland” was getting itself sung at the 
South. ‘Lhis quartet enlisted in the Twelith Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, commanded by Colonel Fletcher 
Webster. Beyond all questiun it was the Webster 
regiment which first adopted “ John Brown’s Body ”’ 
as a marching song. ‘The soldiers of this regiment 
sang it as they marched down Broadway in New 
York, July 24th, 1861, on their way from Boston to 
the frunt. They sang it incessantly until August, 
1862, when Colonel Webster died, and when the 
tune had been taken up by the nation at large, and 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers were marching 
forward to the fight with the name of Johu Brown on 
their lips. There was a majestic simplicity in the 
rhythm, like the beating of mighty hammers. In the 
beginning the words were vare to the verge of bar- 
renness. There was no lack of writers to fill them 
out. Henry Howard Brownell, the singer of the 
“ Bay Fight” and the “ River Fight,”  skiiltully 
utilized the accepted lines, which he enriched with a 
deeper meaning. Then Mrs. Howe wrote her 
* Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ perhaps the most 
resonant and elevated of the poems of American 
patrivtism., Of late the air has been taken ayain by 
Mr. William Morris, poet and socialist, decorator 
and reformer, as the one to which shall be sung his 
eloquent and stirring ** March of the Workers.” 


Curiously enough, the history of “ Dixie”’ is not 
at all unlike the history of John Brown's Body. 
Dixis was composed in 1859, by Mr. Dan D. Em- 
mett, as a “ walk around’ for Bryant's minstrels, in 
New York. Mr. Emmett had traveled with circuses, 
and had heard the performers reter to the states south 
of Mason and Dixon's line as ** Dixie’s land,”’ wish- 
ing themselves there as svun as the Northern climate 
began tu be tuo severe for those who live in tents like 
the Arabs. It was on this expression of Northern 
circus performers, “ [ wish I was ta Dixie,” that Mr. 
Emmett constructed his sony. ‘The * walk-around”’ 
hit the taste oj the New York play-gving public, and 
it was adwpted at once by various bands of wander- 
ing minstrels, who sang and danced 1t in all parts of 
the Union. In the fail of 1360 Mrs. John Wood 
sang it in New Orleans in Juhn Brougham’'s bur- 
lesque of “ Pocahontas,’”” and tin New Orleans it 
took root. Without any authority from the com- 
poser, a New Orleans publisher had the air har- 
monized and arranged, and he issued it with words 
embodying the strong Southern tceling of the chief 
city of Louisiana. As from Boston * Joho Brown's 
Budy’”’ spread through the North, so from New Or- 
leans “ Dixie”’ spread through the South; and as 
Northern poets strove to find ft words for the one, so 
Southern poets wrote fiery lines to fil] the measures 
of the other. Of the sets of verses written to 
** Dixie,”’ the best, perhaps, is that by General Albert 
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had been used as a campaign song in 1860; and it 
was perhaps some vague remembrance of this which 
prompted Mr. Lincoln to have the air played by a 
band in Washington in 1865, a short time after the 
surrender at Appomattox, remarking that as we had 
captured the rebel army we had captured also the 
rebel tune. 

From New Orleans also came another of the songs 

of the South, the Bonnie Blue Flag. Dixie and the 

3onnie Blue Flag were perhaps the most popular of 
Southern songs. ‘The tune is an old Hibernian mel- 
ody, the Irish Jaunting Car. The words were writ- 
ten by an Irish comedian, Harry McCarthy, and the 
song was first sung on the stage by his sister Marion, 
in 1861. It was published by Mr. A. E. Blackmar, 
who writes that General Butler “ made it very profit- 
able by fining every man, woman, or child who sang, 
whistled, or played it on any instrument, $25,’’ be- 
sides arresting the publisher, destroying the sheet 
music, and fining him $500. In Louisiana, of course, 
there was also the Marseillaise. ‘*The Creoles of 
New Orleans,’’ Mr. Cable writes, “ followed close by 
the Anglo-Americans of their town, took up the 
Marseillaise with great enthusiasm, as they have al- 
ways done whenever a war spirit was up.* They did 
it when the British invaded Louisiana in 1814. It 
was good enough as it stood; they made no new 
adaptations of of it, but sang it in French and Eng- 
lish (1 speak of 1861), ‘ dry so,’ as the Southern rus- 
tics say. ‘ Dixie’ started with the first mutter of war 
thunder. . . . I think the same is true of ‘ Lo- 
rena.’ This doleful old ditty started at the start, and 
never stopped till the last musket was stacked and 
the last camp-fire cold. It was, by all odds, the song 
nearest the Confederate soldier’s heart. It was the 
‘Annie Laurie’ of the Confederate trenches.”’ The 
Northern equivalent of ‘* Lorena”’ is to be sought 
among the songs which made a lyric address to 
* Mother,’’ and of which Just Before the Battle, 
Mother, may be taken as a type. Mother, I’ve Come 
Home to Die, was sung with feeling by many a gal- 
lant fellow who is now gathered at the bivouac of the 
dead. Mr. George F. Root, of Chicago, was both 
the author and composer of “ Just Before the Battle, 
Mother,’’ as he was also of the “ Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,’ and of “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; the Boys 
are Marching.’ It is difficult to say which one of 
these three songs was the most popular; there was a 
touch of realistic pathos in Just Before the Battle, 
Mother, which brought the simple and unpretending 
words home to the hearts of the men who had girded 
on the sword and shouldered the musket. Yet cap- 
tivity was not seldom more bitter to bear than death 
itself, and this gave point to the lament of the soldier 
who sat in his “ prison-cell’’ and heard the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of the marching boys. Probably, how- 
ever, the first favorite with the soldiers in the field, 
and certainly the song of Mr. Root’s which has the 
best chance of surviving, is the “ Battle Cry of Free- 
dom.’ It was often ordered to be sung as the men 
marched into action. More than once its strains 
arose on the battle-field and made obedience more 
easy to the lyric command to rally round the flag. 
With the pleasant humor which never deserts the 
American, even in the hard tussle of war, the gentle 
lines of **Mary Had a Little Lamb” were fitted 
suugiy to the tune; and many a regiment shortened 
a weary march or went gayly into action, singing : 


** Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
Shouting the battle cry of treedom ; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go, 
Shouting the battle cry of freedom.’ 


, 
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Now the song is sure of immortality, for it has be- 


come a part of those elective studies which are the 
chief gains of the college curriculum. At the hands 


of the American college boys, * Rally Round the 
Flag ’’ can get a renewed lease of life for twenty-one 
years more—or forever. A boy is your true conser 


vative; he is the genuine guardian of ancient rites 
and customs, old rhymes and songs; he has the ful] 
est reverence for age—if so be it is not incarnated in 
a * Prof.” ora “ Prex.’’ Lowell, in declaring the 
antiquity of the New World, says that ‘* we have also 
in America things amazingly old, as our boys, for 
example.” And the taking of the “ Battle Cry of 
Freedom ”’ by the colleges is only the fair exchange 
which is no robbery; for, as we have seen, it was 
from the college that the air of ** Lauriger Horatius”’ 
was taken to speed the heated stanzas of My Mary- 


land. Another college song—if the digression may 
be pardoned—the ** Upidee-Upida,”’ to which we so 
wickedly sing the quatrains of Longfellow’s “ Excel- 


sior,’’ I have heard rising sonorously from the throats 
of a stalwart regiment of German Landwehr in the 
summer of 1870, as they were on their way to the 
French frontier—and to [’aris.—Cen/ury Magazine 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


In December, 1861, the first year of the Civil War, 
I made a journey to Washington in company with Dr. 
Howe, Governor and Mrs John A. Andrews, and 
other friends. I remember well the aspect of things 
within what might have then been termed “the debat 
able land.”’ As our train sped on through the dark 
ness, we saw in vivid contrast the fires of the pickets 
set to guard the line of the railroad. The troops lay 
encamped around the city, their cantonments extend 
ing to a considerable distance. At the hotel, officers 
and their orderlies were conspicuous, and army am- 
bulances were constantly arriving and departing. ‘The 
gallop of horsemen, the tramp of foot-soldiers, the 
noise of drum, fife and bugle, were heard continually. 
The two great powers were holding each other in 
check, and the very air seemed tense with expectancy. 
Bull Run had shown the North that any victory it 
might hope to achieve would be neither swift nor 
easy. ‘lhe Southern leaders, on the other hand, had 
already learned something of the determined temper 
and persistent resolve of those with whom they had to 
cope. The one absorbing thought in Washington was 
the army, and the time of visitors like ourselves 





mostly employed in visits to the camps and hospi 


Such preaching as we heard was either to the soldiers 
or about them and the issues of the war. Such prayers 


as were made were uttered in stress and agony of 
spirit, for the war itself was a dread sorrow to us 

It happened one day that, in 
friends, among whom was the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, I attended a review of our troops at a distance 


ompany wilh some 


of several miles from the city. The manceuvres were 
interrupted by a sudden attack of the enemy, and in 
stead of the spectacle promised us, we saw some reén 


f 


forcements gallop hastily to the aid of a small force of 
our own, which had been surprised and surrounded, 

Our return to the city was impeded by the home- 
ward marching of the troops, who nearly filled the 
highway. Our progress was therefore very slow, and 
to beguile the time, we began to sing army songs, 
among which the John Brown song soon came to 
mind. Some remarked upon the exce'lence of the 
tune, and I saidthat I had often wished to write some 
words which might be sung to it. We sang, how- 
ever, the words which were already well known as 
belonging to it, and our singing seemed to please the 
soldiers, who surrounded us like a river, and who 
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themselves took up the strain, in the intervals crying 
to us, ** Good for you.” 

I slept as u-ual that night, but awoke before dawn 
the next morning, and soon found myself trying to 
weave together certain lines which, though not en- 
entirely suited to the John Brown music, were yet 
capable of being sung to it. I lay still in the dark 
room, line after line shaping itself in my mind, and 
verse after verse. When I had thought out the 
last of these, I felt that I must make an effort to place 
them beyond the danger of being effaced by a morn 
ing nap. I sprang out of bed and groped about in the 
dim twilight to find a bit of paper and the stump ofa 
pen which I remembered to have hac the evening be- 
tore. Having found these articles, and having long 
been accustomed to scribble with scarcely any sight 
of what I might write in a room made dark for the 
repose of my infant children, I began to write the 
lines of my poem in like manner. (1 was always care- 
ful to decipher these lines within twenty four hours, 
as I had tound them perfectly illegible after a long 
period.) On the occasion now spoken of, I com- 
pleted my writing, went back to bed, and fell fast 
asleep. 

A day or two later, I repeated my verses to Mr. 
Clarke, who was much pleased with them. Soon after 
my return to Boston, I carried the lines to James T. 
Fields, at that time editor of the AM/antic Monthly. 
The title, “ Battlke Hymn of the Republic,’ was of his 
devising. The poem was published soon after in the 
magazine, and did not at first receive any especial men- 
tion. We were all too much absorbed in watching the 
progress of the war to give much heed to a copy of 
verses more or less. I think it may have been a year 
later that my lines, in some shape, found their way 
into a Southern prison in which a number of our sol- 
diers were confined. An army chaplain who had 
been imprisoned with them came to Washington soon 
after his release, and in a speech or lecture of some 
sort, described the singing ot the hymn by himself and 
his companions in that dismal place of confinement. 
People now began to ask who had written the hymn, 
and the author’s name was easily established by a re- 
ference tothe magazine. The battle hymn was often 
sung in the course of the war, and under a great vari 
ety of circumstances. Among other anecdotes, I have 
heard of its having once led a * forlorn hope”’ through 
a desperate encounter to a successi/ul issue. 

The wild echoes of the fearful struggle have long 
since died away, and with them all memories of un- 
kindness between ourselves and our Southern breth- 
ren. But those who once loved my hymn still sing it. 
In many a distant Northern town where I have stood 
to speak, the song has been sung by the choir of some 
one of the churches before or alter my lecture I 
could hardly believe my ears when, at an entertain- 
ment at Baton Rouge, which | shared with other 
-officers of the New Orleans Exposition, the band broke 
bravely into the John Brown tune. It was scarcely 
less surprising for me to hear my verses sung at the 
exposition by the colored people, who had invited me 
to speak to them in their own department. A printed 
copy of the words and the music was once sent me 
from Constantinople, by whom I never knew. But 
when I visited Roberts College, in the neighborhood 
of that city, the good professors and their ladies at 
parting asked me to listen well to what I might hear 
on my way down the steep declivity. I did so, and 
heard, in sweet, full cadence, the lines which scarcely 
seem mine, so much are they the breath of that heroic 
time, and of the feeling with which it was filled. 

Julia Ward Howe. 
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LITERATURE WITHOUT A TEXT- 
BOOK. 


BY SUPT. WILL S. MONROE. 


TTEACHERS who have not tried it will be 

surprised at the amount of literature that 
can be taught incidentally. At roll-call, 
instead of the accustomed answer, ‘‘ pres- 
ent’’ or ‘‘here,’’ let a proverb be given or 
a choice bit of prose or song. Quotations 
can be selected by the teacher, written on 
the black-board, and learned by the pupils. 
Care must be exercised in selecting them, so 
that the sentiments therein expressed may 
not be entirely beyond the comprehension 
of the pupils. 

Some degree of appropriateness, too, must 
be exercised ; if it be spring there can be 
quotations about spring, if November the 
quotations can relate to that month, etc. 
The quotations should always be associated 
with their authors, and pupils required to 
give the exact words of the selection. 

It will require only a few weeks to gather 
quite a stock of these memory gems if the 
teacher but encourages the work, with now 
and then a word of approval, and by mak- 
ing wise selections. The value of these 
memory gems cannot be gainsaid. They 


serve to cultivate both the memory and the 


sensibilities, and their value as moral pre- 
cepts is inestimable. Take for instance: 
Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden 
Like the Heaven above. 

Long talks which are soon forgotten are 
sometimes given on the importance of 
kindly deeds; but how much longer will 
this little sermon be remembered! This 
nugget of gold— 

Angry words are lightly spoken, 
Bitter thoughts are rashly stirred, 
Brightest links in life are broken 
By a single angry word— 
has held in check many an unkind word; 


| and didactic lectures have done far less to 


cultivate gentle speech among children than 
have these eight short lines: 


Speak gently! It is better far 
To rule by love than fear. 

Speak gently! Let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 

Speak gently! ‘Tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well ; 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shail tell. 

Quotations can frequently be given for 

writing and copying lessons; and appropri- 
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ate selections may be learned for opening 
and closing responsive exercises. 

The observance of the birthdays of au- 
thors has a beneficent influence in arousing 
an interest in literature. Take for instance 
William Cullen Bryant. On the third of 
November the room should be appropriately 
decorated with autumn leaves and wild 
flowers, with her? and there clusters or vases 
of the poet’s favorites—yellow violets, 
fringed gentians, asters, sunflowers, orchids, 
and golden-rod. 

Tell or read the story of the poet’s life, or 
what is better, have some one or more 
pupils do this, and, whenever possible, show 
a picture of the poet, his home, place of 
birth, early school scenes, etc. Have anec- 
dotes or stories of Bryant related, and tell 
what other great writers have said of him 
and his writings. Some of the pupils will 
recite short poems written by Bryant, others 
will read longer ones, and all can sing such 
of his songs as have been set to simple 
music. If you make these exercises inter- 
esting and impressive, you will have created 
a reverence for this rare singer of Nature, 
and an interest in his writings, which their 
later life and larger experience will only 
serve to broaden and deepen. 


TEACHERS DO NOT READ. 


YEACHERS are not readers, said one of 
‘| the speakers at the National Council ; 
and the remark was accepted by men of 
wide experience as true. Teachers as a class 
are not readers. They do not seek to in- 
crease their own knowledge from year to 
year, to keep their own minds fresh and 
active by contact with inspiring literature. 
They have no real interest in the things of 
the understanding. On the other hand, 
they are satisfied to do merely routine work, 
work which does not require them to grow 
by making continually larger preparation 
for it, work which may be done over and 
over again in the same way, which merely 
consists in rehearsing the matter of certain 
text-books. They have no line of study 
outside of school work in which they feel 
delight. They are intellectually indolent. 
It seems almost unnecessary to point out 
how seriously this diminishes their effective- 
ness. 

Teachers are influential by reason of what 
they are. If they are cultivated and refined 
they tend to make their pupils so. If they 
have a genuine interest in science, history or 
literature, this is infectious. If they teach 





out of a full mind, kept fresh by contact with 
the living sources of knowledge and inspira- 
tion, their teaching has a corresponding rich- 
ness and vitality. If their own minds are kept 
keen and active by continual effort, they will 
be able to make others keen and active. 
Not to read and grow is to fail in the essen- 
tial part of teaching, which is to influence 
the ideals and determine the bent of young 
people. If it were possible to exclude from 
the schools every teacher who 1s not reading 
and growing, a great advance would quickly 
be apparent in the results of school work. 
We realize fully that there are many ex- 
ceptions to the truth of this general remark, 
but it is necessary to emphasize the drag 
upon school work which results from the 
intellectual indolence of a large body of 
teachers, and to insist that the stringency of 
the tests for admission to the teachers’ call- 
ing should be increased until those who 
have no real interest in the things of the 
understanding find it impossible for them to 
gain entrance.— Wisconsin Ed. Journal. 
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SAVE TIME. 

= —— Si ae * P . 
iy arranging the programme of recitations, 

proper care should be taken to save time 
on certain branches to give to others. This 
is especially necessary in ungraded schools, 
where there seem to be twice as many 
lessons to hear as time permits. A little 
thought will show where much time can be 
saved that will make room for what looks 
like extra work, and without slighting any 
branch. To illustrate: A spelling class 
stands upon the floor—nineteen are idle 
while the twentieth spells. Why not have 
all write the word (the most natural method) 
at once? In oral spelling, each pupil spells 
four or five words at most; by writing you 
can give them twenty in one-fourth the time, 
and they will learn ten times as much. Five 
minutes writing is as good as half an hour 
spent in oral spelling. 

In arithmetic, frequently, a whole class is 
idle while some pupil works an example on 
the board. Why not have all work the ex- 
ample on their slates, and call up for analy- 
sis? The work will be much more satisfactory. 

In all branches, properly directed ques- 
tions can do away with much unnecessary 
talk on useless details, that can be devoted 
to real progress. If the teacher is well pre- 
pared for the recitation before it begins, less 
time will produce more satisfactory results, 
and much more interest than if twice as 
much time were spent in‘ the usual way. 
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designed to lead the perplexed teacher to 
carry them out to their practical results, and, 
by making the school-room a perfect bee- 
hive, find time for double the amount 
work without slighting any branch. 


American School. 


THE LIBRARY AND SCHOOL. 


M. BAGLEY. 





LULU 

{ ANY of our cities rejoice in excellent 
M pudlic libraries, and into these, day after 
day, boys and girls between the ages of ten 
and twenty are allowed to go, most of them 
indulging in a ‘‘ course’’ of indiscriminate 
reading. Fully do we appreciate the open 
doors of a free library, but our experience, 
gained by careful observation, has been 
that the books which boys and girls select 
in an indiscriminate fashion are not the 
books which wili help to make them intelli- 
gent, sweet-souled women, practical, noble 
men. Therefore I wish that it were not 
possible for children to get “rary books 
unless from a most carefully “selected list, 
prepared especially for their needs. 

People read trash because as children they 
were not guided to better things, and while 
books on library shelves which children 


BY 





select are not vulgar or illiterate, many of 


them treat of startling adventures, impossi- 
ble incidents, and are therefore unhealthy 
as a mental diet. The question arises as to 
how early would you permit children to use 
the library. I would answer, ‘‘ Just as soon 
as libraries will put only suitable reading 
matter within their reach, and ¢Aen, only 
under home or school supervision or the 
direct guidance of a librarian intetested in 
this phase of library education. In many 
places there has been, within a few years, a 
movement to bring the library in direct 
contact with the school. Where there is a 
conscientious teacher, much good may be 
done by way of guiding and stimulating the 
children to advantageous reading. The 
plan or method adopted must depend upon 
the end in view and the age or capabilities 
of the pupils. 

Last year I had opportunities of observ- 
ing the direct workings of a plan used by a 
teacher in the lowest grammar grade. A 
list of several hundred books had been care- 
fully prepared by the librarian, and were 
catalogued in classes corresponding to sec- 
ond, third, fourth, etc., years of school 
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These thoughts are merely suggestive, | reading. 
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Each teacher has the privilege of 
a card, allowing her to take ten books 
(where there is need, more); these books 
may be kept for two weeks, then renewed 
for another two, and still another, if the 
teacher wishes to retain them. ‘The books 
are sent to each room calling for them, and 
can be renewed by note or postal to the 
librarian. 

In the school of which I speak, when the 
first basket of books was received, the 
teacher gave to each of the ten older pupils 
a sheet of brown paper and a pair of scis- 
sors; she then showed them just how to 
cover their books, and also how to makea 
simple book-mark. This was to impress 
upon them that these books were dorrowed, 
and should be as carefully handled as a 
prize gift book. One of the gratifying re- 
sults of this exercise came soon after: when 
a set of supplementary (new) books came to 
the school, the children begged to be allowed 
tocoverthem. After the second set of books 
from the library had been read, it was sug- 
gested that a note be written to Miss ———, 
the librarian, thanking her for the books 
and expressing pleasure received from them. 
The answer, which was very helpful to the 
children, we are allowed to copy. 


My Dear Lad:—The books returned from the 
School were so clean, and your note to me 
was so nicely written, that I think a double acknowl- 
edgment is due from me. I wish I could show those 
books to every school in town, just to let them see 
how well the pupils of the School know how 
to treat are among our best 
friends, and surely we ought to treat our friends very 
carefully and tenderly, just as the forty children in 
your school have treated these books. Will you teli 
them all how pleased I am, and that I shall not be 
afraid to send my nicest books to your si hool, because 
Yours truly, 


books. (Good books 


treat them so well ? 


you 
LIBRARIAN, N. F. L. 

When the first budget of books was 

ready—*‘‘ Shall I give them to the most in- 


dustrious or to the ‘ real good children’ as 
rewards ?”’ 

‘“No, that will not be best,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘ these books are to help Jack, the 
dull boy, and Jim, the lazy boy, and it will 
never do to have these two, and Tom, the 
active (?) boy, disapprove of our books in 
the beginning.’ 

Straightway she surprised and delighted a 
‘** picked nine’’ by giving to each a book to 
be kept until read through. The tenth book 
was retained to be read in class. 

A special effort was made to encourage 
reading aloud at home, and each child was 
expected, upon finishing a book, to read a 
short story or chapter to the teacher ; some- 
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times this was read to the class, but oftener 
to the teacher, before or after school. 

The pupils were expected to keep a list of 
the books read by them, and in nearly every 
case the child was encouraged to read twice 
the same book. This was to beget the habit 
of going back to a book. At first when of- 
fered a book the second time, the children 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Why, Zread that all through 
once!’ ‘Then the advantages of reading it 
again were so presented that most of them 
very soon considered it a privilege to select 
a book which they of themselves knew all 
about. 

Nearly all the books in the lower grades 
must be selected stories ; and while these for 
young children are most valuable as helps 
toward inculcating right views of conduct 
and instilling the virtues of truthfulness, 
honesty and kindness, it would be well to 
guide them into reading of biography and 
travel just as soon as interest can be aroused. 

After stimulating a love for reading by the 
class, the teacher of whom I write felt that 
to direct it into proper channels the books 
must be selected for the ¢adividual rather 
than for the c/ass. To illustrate, certain 
boys in her room had been reported by a 
tender-hearted little maiden for stoning cats. 
After making a due allowance for the well- 
known antipathy of boys and dogs toward 
cats, the excuse—‘‘ We don’t hit them every 
time, we only fire at them,’’—had been met 
with gentle remonstrances, but still they 
‘**fired.’’ Then she determined to wage a 
war by means of books on animals; while 
these stories led to observations, compari- 
sons and descriptions, John and Tom and 
Harry were led by insensible degrees into 
a sympathy not only for the animals whose 
names they were fond of spelling with a 
capital #2, such as Buffalo, Bear, etc., but 
also saw some good in the feline creation. 
When this sympathy was at a practical point, 
a Band of Mercy was formed, which took 
under its especial protection wandering or- 
phan cats and hungry-looking dogs. 

Another child, who came from a home 
where the amenities of every-day life were 
more often honored by the breach than in 
the observance, was obviously helped by 
reading aloud to her mother Miss Wiggins’ 
valuable little book, Zessons on Manners. 
These are but two of the cases where the 
good seed sown was surely reaped. A 
teacher who has the confidence of the 
parents and children is in a position to exert 
an influence in this matter of reading which 
shall be both permanent and effective. 

N. E. Journal of Education. 
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THE READING OF PUPILS. 
HOW TO CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING. 


BY HERBERT L, BREWER. 


T a recent examination when an appli- 
A cant for a teacher’s certificate was 
questioned as to what he had read in the 
line of general literature, it was found out 
that ‘‘Ridpath’s History’’ was the only 
book he had read in the whole course of his 
life. He is, evidently, on the right track, 
but his pursuit must be more vigorous or he 


will lose sight of the game. ‘There are many 
school children that never read anything 
besides their school text-books. This part 


of their culture is sometimes neglected. 

In order intelligently to direct the read- 
ing of pupils, the teacher himself should 
be a person of culture: Josh Billings said 
that ‘‘to bring up a child in the way it 
should go, you should go that way yourself 
sometimes.’’ A teacher was once asked if 
he ever read ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.’’ Not 
wanting to appear entirely ignorant of the 
book or the author, he answered, ‘‘1 never 
read ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ but I have read 
several other books that Gulliver wrote.’’ 
That person who takes upon himself the 
responsibility of cultivating the mind and 
forming the character of children is ex- 
pected to know something outside of the 
text-books. He should possess that wide 
and varied knowledge of literature which 
marks the scholar. 

Teachers can get pupils to read by ques- 
tioning them about current events. A very 
good way is to give them questions in gen- 
eral information, and assign subjects which 
will require a reference to papers and books 
with a definite object in view. Sometimes 
a teacher by reading to the pupils selections 
from a good book may induce some of them 
to read it for themselves. Children like 
anything better that is read aloud to them, 
than if they first read it. Still another way 
is to talk to them about the recent progress 
of science and invention. Tell them about 
the pneumatic guns made by the government 
—guns which throw charges of dynamite 
instead of cannon balls. Show them the 
picture of the guns, and you can soon have 
them so interested that they will be eager 
to read about them, for children take great 
interest and delight in anything wonderful. 
Pupils very often get tired of going over and 
over again the subject matter in the read- 
ing books. Especially do they become in- 
diffzrent when the reading lessons are not 
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made so attractive as they might be made, 
and even some pupils may get so tired of | 
them that they never have a desire to read 
anything else. One of the very best ways to 
cultivate in pupils a taste for reading is by 
supplementary reading. ‘There are a great 
many good books printed in cheap pamph- 
let form, and the teacher can supply the 
class with them at a trifling cost. Take 
Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted Village,’’ for ex- 
ample, and give them regular lessons to pre- 
pare for class reading. ‘The pupils will 
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“ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye're sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


T is hoped that the attendance at the Con- 
vention of County, City, Borough and 
Township Superintendents, called to meet 
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at Harrisburg a few weeks hence, will be 
not only representative but very full. The 
programme of subjects to. be discussed will 
soon be issued in circular form, and will also 
be found in the next number of Zhe Journad/. 


AT a conference of City and Borough 
Superintendents held at Lancaster, on Thurs- 
day, January 26th, there were present Messrs. 
Foose of Harrisburg, Shelly of York, Got- 
wals of Norristown, Harpel of Shamokin, 
Ballentine of Mahanoy City, Hoffman of 
Columbia, and Buehrle of Lancaster. The | 
meeting was held for comparison of views 
and methods, and to effect a permanent or- 
ganization, with the purpose of mutual ac- 
quaintance and helpfulness. The movement 
Is one that gives promise of much good to 
the schools. We congratulate these school 
officers upon the forward step they have | 
taken. The proceedings of the meeting we 
hope to present in our next issue. 


THE Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
convene at Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, 
February 14th, at 10 a. m., for a three 
days’ session. The subjects for considera- 
tion on Tuesday are: ‘‘ How and to what 
extent can Manual Training be engrafted 
on the system of Public Schools?’’ ‘* What 
is the purpose of County Institutes, and | 
how’ best secured?’’ and ‘‘ The place of 


| been to many an inspiration. 
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| soon discover that the text-books don’t con- 


tain all the knowledge in the world. Have 
them commit to memory, diagram and parse 
choice selections from it, and you get mate- 
rial for your grammar class. Have them 
write criticisms, descriptions and paraphrase 
different parts, and you have your composi- 
tion class at work. Besides, their eyes are 
opened to new thoughts and beauties of ex- 
pression. ‘They are interested, they are in- 
structed, and most important of all, they are 
cultivating in themselves a taste for reading. 


> 


’ 


Elocution in Education.’’ On Wednesday: 
** How shall the (Qualifications of Teachers 
be determined ?”’ ‘* Are Normal Schools as 
they exist in the several States adequate to 
accomplish the work for which they were 
established ?’’ and ‘* The present need of 
Moral Training in the Public Schools.’’ On 
Thursday: ‘‘ Average age of Transfers and 
Graduates, and shortening the period of 
school life,’’ ‘‘Alaska,’’ ‘*‘ The relation of 
Superintendent and Teacher to the School,”’ 
and ‘*National Aid to Education.’’ The 
Normal School paper will be presented by 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham. The discussion of 
the paper on Manual Training will be 
opened by Supt. Jas. A. MacAlister, of Phila- 
delphia; that on the Qualifications of Teach- 
ers by Dr E. E. Higbee, and that upon 
Moral Training by Dr. Edward Brooks. 
Supt. Woodruff is also named on the pro- 
gramme for the discussion of the subject of 
teachers’ qualifications. The subjects for 
consideration are well chosen and of practi- 
cal importance, and the meeting gives prom- 
ise of unusual interest. The railroads will 
offer reduced rates, full fare going and one- 
third rate returning, persons who wish this 
reduction being required to obtain a certifi- 
cate with the local ticket agent’s signature. 
Orders for certificates can be had from C. C, 
Davidson, Alliance, Ohio. 


THE advantages of the Summer School 
are now generally recognized by teachers. 
To spend two or three weeks, or even a few 
days, in personal contact with teachers of 
reputation, whose business it is to present, at 
their best, subjects in which they excel, has 
A lesson may 
be a revelation in its suggestiveness; a lec- 
ture, a stimulus for life to broader view and 
nobler aspiration—lifting ‘‘out of the groove 
and on to the ladder.’’ The Pennsylvania 
Summer School of Methods, under the prin- 
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cipalship of Miss Lelia E. Patridge, which 
will convene at Scranton, after the adjourn- 
ment of the State Teachers’ Association at 
that city in July next, to remain in ses- 
sion for three weeks, gives promise of being 
such a school as must be very helpful to the 
average teacher. It will consist of the three 
departments: Theory, comprising lectures 
on educational psychology, pedagogy, and 
school supervision ; Practice, talks upon the 
best methods of teaching the various branch- 
es in the schools, practically illustrated with 
classes of children; and Technical Train- 
ing, comprising illustrative work, modeling 
in clay, moulding in sand, school-room 
gymnastics, and singing, by skilful spe- 
cialists. Miss Patridge is so well known as 
a successful author and Institute instructor 
in Pennsylvania that she needs no introduc- 
tion here, and we think that teachers attend- 
ing the school will have reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves upon the results of the 
session. She may be addressed at Reading, 
Pa., for information as to rates, etc. 


THE subject of Forestry attracted much at- 
tention at the meeting of the State Agricul- 
tural Society at Harrisburg, held July 25th 
and 26th. Nearly fifty county societies 
were represented. Governor Beaver made 
the opening address. Papers were read and 
remarks made upon the subjects of Forestry 
and Arbor Day work by Prof. J. T. Roth- 
rock and E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Supt. E. E. Higbee, Dr. J. M. 
Anders, of Philadelphia, and Prof. Fernon, 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Our genial friend, Col. J. A. M. Pass- 
more, the Pennsylvania agent of Messrs. 
Appleton & Company, was so unforunate as 
to sprain his ankle very badly last summer, 
so badly, indeed, that since September tst 
he has not been able to walk except upon 
crutches. He is one of those cheery men in 
whose breast hope springs eternal, and he 
promises to be about as usual with the com- 
ing Spring. He has our best wishes for 
speedy restoration to his accustomed activ- 
ity. In the meanwhile, his numerous friends 
who call at No. 1125 Arch street may al- 
ways be assured of the old-time welcome. 

WE have just received the first number of 
The Normal Journal, which will be pub- 
lished quarterly by the State Normal School 
at Millersville, without subscription price, 
to afford a means of communication between 
the school and the educational public. It 
is full of the life of this great training school, 
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rich in its department of personal items, and 
contains also several articles of much educa- 
tional interest, among these one by Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks on ‘‘ The Teacher an Artist.’’ 
Prof. Westlake writes a pleasant sketch upon 


** Normal Teachers in Florida.’’ ‘The paper 
will be sent regularly to the members of the 
Alumni Association of the school, and to 
Superintendents of schools and others inter- 
ested in education. All communications 
should be addressed to Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
Principal, Millersville, Pa. 





Tuesubstantial publishing house of Sower, 
Potts & Co., of Philadelphia, which was 
founded by Christopher Sower in 1738, has 
been chartered as the ‘‘ Christopher Sower 
Company.’’ It is the oldest house in the 
publishing business in Philadelphia, proba- 
bly the oldest in America. After a period 
of one hundred and fifty years, Mr. C. G, 
Sower, the present head of the firm, adopts 
for the company the name of his venerable 
ancestor by whom the business was origin- 
ally established, and enters upon a new era in 
an honorable history of good work and fair 
dealing as publishers of standard text-books. 





Music should receive more attention 
everywhere in the schools. The belief is 
steadily growing that the elements of this 
divine art should be taught by the teacher 
regularly employed to give instruction in 
other branches, with such general supervi- 
sion, byan accomplished instructor in music, 
as it may be possible to secure in cities, 
towns, or other densely populated localities. 
Teachers are inquiring how they may best 
prepare themselves for this work. One of 
the most suggestive books we have recently 
seen is entitled ‘* Music at Sight,’’ published 
at fifty cents by J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. It presents in a series of 
thirty-one lessons, occupying eighty-eight 
pages and comprising the elementary de- 
partment of the book, a very practical 
method, which we heartily commend to the 
consideration of superintendents and teach- 
ers, especially student-teachers. 

A Descriptive ATLAS of the great West, 
with new, complete and geographically-cor- 
rect colored maps of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
northern Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, 
Nebraska, and eastern Kansas, will be sent 
free to any school teacher sending his or 
her address to A. V. H. Carpenter, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ;. 


,or to John R. Pott, Traveling Passenger 
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Agent, 486 William St., Williamsport, Pa. 
The reading matter is new, very full, and 
satisfactory, and the whole publication will 
be a valuable aid to both teacher and pupil. 


THE offer to new subscribers of the Worth 
American Review, which is found elsewhere 
in this number, is of an unusually favorable 
character. The biography of Abraham 
Lincoln is sold at almost the cost of the 
Review. By the terms of the offer both the 
magazine for one year and the Life of Lin- 
coln are sent for five dollars, the rate of 
single subscription to this sterling monthly. 
It should attract the attention of book clubs 
as well as of individual subscribers. 


INSPECTOR 8S. O. SCHOOLS. 

GOVERNOR BEAVER, in appointing Hon. 
John M. Greer, of Butler, Inspector of Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools, could not have 
selected a man better fitted for the office. 
A soldier and teacher, free from all preju- 
dices, calm and conservative in judgment, 
warmly sympathizing with children and 
keen in his appreciation of school manage- 
ment, he has entered upon his work with 
great earnestness, and his reports, we are 
glad to know, command the attention and 
approval of the Department at Harrisburg 
as judicious and reasonable. The many 
friends of the Soldiers’ Orphans have every 
reason to be confident that under his watch- 
ful inspection the schools will prosper, and 
continue to be a great blessing to the Com- 
monwealth. 

From Smull’s Hand-Book for 1883, at 
which time Mr. Greer was a member of the 
Senate, we take the following brief personal 
sketch: ‘Born in Butler county, Pa., Au- 
gust 3d, 1844; obtained a common school 
and academic education ; read law, and was 
admitted to practice in the courts of the 
county in 1867; was District Attorney of said 
county from 1869 to 1872; was elected State 
Senator in November, 1876, for the term of 
four years; he was re-elected in 1880; and 
in 1882 was the Republican candidate for 
Secretary of Internal Affairs.’’ 

It is a record of honorable service such as 
comparatively few men have been able to 
render the State, but so highly do we esti- 
mate the educational and humanitarian work 
of the Commonwealth that we think this 
last public duty, the inspection of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools, is at once the most 
responsible and the most honorable to which 
the has yet been called. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


‘OR provisional and professional certifi- 
Ek cates, examinations are conducted by 
Superintendents elected by the School Di- 
rectors. If the candidate is new, or seek- 
ing to secure his first certificate, the exami- 
nation should be conducted with great care. 
Not more than ten candidates of this char- 
acter should be examined at the same time, 
so that abundant opportunity may be had for 
oral examination, taking up the whole gen- 
eral scholarship and character of each appli- 
cant. 

Text-book knowledge is necessary for the 
teacher; but the examination should go out- 
side of the text-books used, to ascertain 
clearly whether the candidate has sufficient 
power of thought to bring into full practi- 
cal use in the school room the various prin- 
ciples he may have learned, and whether his 
general information is broad and thorough 
enough to give assurance that his illustra- 
tions in teaching will be both correct and 
instructive. 

Without such thorough examination a 
candidate may possibly secure a certificate, 
and have in the way of knowledge only 
memorized text-book formulas, without any 
clear, self-possessed thinking, and without 
any capability of awakening mind in the 
pupil. Such teachers, wherever they may be, 
are an injury to our schools, and must bring 
disgrace upon the profession. 

Recently it has come to our notice that a 
teacher, undergoing an examination for 
other purposes than that of teaching, failed 
in everything which should characterize a 
young man in way of thought or informa- 
tion. Memorized rules were on his tongue, 
but his mind showed itself empty of all 
power of thought. His information was so 
narrow that he said Queen Victoria had 
held her high position for only a brief 
period, and that she had no children. 

Still more disgraceful was his ignorance in 
regard to the most fundamental parts of reli- 
gion. Hisaccount of Judas was that ‘‘he went 
back on the other disciples and began to 
preach wrong doctrines,’’ and his knowl- 
edge of the death of Christ was only this, 
that ‘*Two men took him out and killed 
him, and without trial or judgment.’’ 
Strange ignorance this for one who has 
been taught in our public schools, and who 
has taught with the official sanction of a 
certificate ! 

This, while it is true, is of course a very 
extreme case: yet the very fact of its oc- 
currence at all, shonld Jead every Superin- 
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tendent to be more watchful and to make 
the first examination of such character as 
to avoid the least possibility of such a dis- 
grace. Let all tests for teaching take up the 
general information and scholarship of the 
candidate, passing beyond mere memorized 
definitions, or questions prepared simply 
upon the base of some familiar text-book. 
Memory is one thing, and science and the 
power of applying it quite another. A few 
well-conned dates and isolated events, re- 
membered but not digested, is one thing; 
historical knowledge and thoughtful infor- 
mation in reference to the world’s progress 
quite another. Our examinations must be 
sifting processes by which the incompetent 
and ignorant shall fall out, and the capable 
only be retained. 


lncuitcinillli . 
WHAT THE SCHOOLS MOST NEED. 
TEACHERS, ALWAYS AND EVERYWHERE. 


THEN the question is asked, What is the 
\ most urgent need of the schools? the 
answer comes promptly: ‘TTeachers—always 
and everywhere! for ‘‘ as the teacher so the 
school.’’ The school is a gymnasium where 
the pupil is in training not only for the few 
years before him here, but also for immortal- 
ity. We should never forget this. Hence 
it is of tremendous importance that at its 
head should stand as teacher—be it man or 
woman—done who is conscious of weakness, 
patient of toil, hopeful in disappointment, 
ever ready and eager to learn things worth 
knowing, and strong in the desire to help 
younger souls ‘‘to think the thoughts of 
God after him,’’ in arithmetic, botany, 
physiology, geography, geology, the reaim 
of the‘stars, music, or any other subject 
whatsoever of human thought or study— 
whether upon or aside from the school cur- 
riculum—up to the Book of books, the very 
Word of God himself. 

Wise men of broad views, who in the 
administration of their office are non-par- 
tisan in politics and non-sectarian in religion, 
are urgently needed as School Directors: 
and behind them a public sentiment that 
will endorse their conscientious discharge 
of a grave duty owed to the new generation 
rising about them. Better school buildings 
are needed, after architectural models ap- 
proved by the best teachers and superin- 
tendents in the country at large; and these 
buildings better furnished, ventilated, warmed 
and lighted. More spacious school grounds, 
also; and these better arranged, fenced, 
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shaded, planted, in every way more attrac- 
tive, with out-houses such, and so kept, as 
the most rigid requirements of decency 
would approve. Closer supervision is needed 
by men of courtesy and power, always grow- 
ing more intelligent and into deeper sympa- 
thy no less with the children in the schools 
than with their fellow-workmen in the 
school-room whom they have been called to 
serve as well as to lead. Better salaries are 
needed, such as will enable earnest men and 
women, without too great pecuniary sacri- 
fice, to devote their lives to the work of 
education. Ample supply of apparatus for 
scientific illustration, and well-selected school 
libraries intelligently used ; better results in 
mathematics and language and all other 
branches of study to which attention is 
given in the schools; more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the living plant world and the 
animal creation about us, with the rocks 
and soils that make the crust of the earth on 
which we tread, and with the starry heavens 
that bend visibly above during one-half the 
life-time of each one of us; more of manual 
training in the elements of the various hand- 
icrafts by which men live; more of the 
divine art of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental ; more of government in general and 
the civil order to which we are subject as 
citizens; more of the new education and 
vastly more of the old education—these are 
all urgent needs of the schools, which are 
more and more felt to be such, and in these 
and other directions steady progress may be 
reckoned upon with confident assurance. 
Sut Garfield was right when he said that 
he would choose as teacher Mark Hopkins 
seated on a log under a tree, before almost 
any other man with all the resources ofa 
great university behind him! The school 
is largely the moulding place of character. 
There manhood and womanhood should, in 
no small measure, be developed. ‘‘Conduct 
is three-fourths of human life,’’ says Arnold, 
‘¢while culture is one-fourth.’’ Character 
manifests itself in conduct, and the teacher 
is reflected in his pupils. Loving the truth 
and living it, generous of soul, tender- 
hearted, sympathetic, reverent and with an 
eye quick to see all along the way the 
finger-boards that point onward to Deity— 
awake on every side, strong, energetic, en- 
thusiastic, clean through and through in 
thought, word and deed, with splendid con- 
tempt for whatever is base or vile—and, with 
all this, the constantly recurring queries: 
‘*Whv am I here?’’ ‘‘ Where am I going?’’ 
** What should I be doing on the way ?’’— 
what a woman that fora teacher! what a 
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man! Can money repay the service of such 
an one in any community ? 

Can such teachers be had? Rarely, it is true; 
and when found they are never rated at their 
value. ‘They are rather as angels, not ‘‘ en- 
tertained,’’ but employed ‘‘unawares.’’ They 
are, indeed—themselves unconscious of the 
fact—the very angels of God at service here 
on earth upon modest wages. 

It is such teachers, we think, that are 
now, and must always continue to be, the 
‘* most urgent need ’’ of the schools. There 
are more of them in the school-room than 
we might suppose, and their number must 
steadily increase as the world grows better, 
and noble lives are rated more nearly for 
what they are worth. When we remember, 
too, that the generations of men are but suc- 
cessive links in a chain apparently endless ; 
that, in teaching a child we may be training 
his great-grandchildren; that, as Dr. O. W. 
Holmes wisely puts it, ‘‘ the proper time to 


begin the training of the boy is a Aundred | 


years before he is born,’’ we see the work of 
the teacher rise in dignity and importance 
until it stands second to no other calling or 
profession on earth. 


-- > 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


LIST OF GOOD BOOKS FROM PROF. FRYE. 


W. have had the pleasure of hearing 
Prof. Alex. E. Frye, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., give instruction from the Institute 
platform during the present season, upon 
the subject of ‘‘ Geography, what to teach 
and how to teach it.’’ His common sense 
method of dealing with the subject has been 
highly commended wherever he has been, 
and we hope to see and hear more of him in 
Pennsylvania. In response to the inquiries 
of teachers for Supplementary Reading in 
Geography, he sends the following list of 
good books for the information of such as 
are interested: 


I. A FEW BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER. 


Earth and Man —Guyor. 
Comparative Geography.—///er. 
Physical Geography.— Somerville. 
Physiography.— Huxley. 
Manual of Commerce.— Browne. 
Physical Geography of the Sea.—J/aury. 
The Intellectual Development of Europe.— 
Draper. 
Il. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Seven Little Sisters.—Andrews. 
Each and All.—Axndrews. 
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Madam How and Lady Why.—Azues/ey. 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard.—Azréy. 

World at the Fireside.—A7réy. 

Winners in Life’s Race.—Auck/ey. 

Little Folks in Feathers and Fur.—J//er. 

Life and Her Children.— Buckley. 

The Fairy Land of Science.—Auckley. 

Homes Without Hands.— Woods. 

My Feathered Friends.— Woods. 

Children’s Fairy Geography.— Wins/ow. 

Zigzag Journeys.—Bulterworth, 

Young Folks Abroad.— Wc Cadc. 

Young Folks in Africa.—Mc Cade. 

Family Fights.— ade. 

Our Bovs in India and China. 

Little People of Asia.—JA/i//er. 

Cruise in Chinese Waters.—Zindley. 

The Bodleys Abroad.— Scudder. 

Boy Travelers in the Far East.—Avno-x. 

Geographical Reader.—Guyvof (Scribner's). 

Geographical Reader. —/vhonnot. 

Also books of travel by the following authors : 
Taylor, DeAmicis, DuChaillu, Vincent, Stanley, 
Hayes and Knox. 


French. 


III, REFERENCE BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Stanford's Compendium of Geography. 

Brown's Countries of the World. 

Brown's Races of Mankind. 

Putnam’s Library of Travel. 

The Earth.—AecZus. 

Geographical Distribution of Animals.— Wa/- 
lac Fa 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

For books relating to the various continents 
and countries, consult catalogues of public 
libraries. ‘ 

The above books can be ordered from any 
book dealers, and therefore the publishers’ 
names have been omitted. 


THE STATE LIBRARY. 


the kindness of the State 


‘THROUGH 

| Librarian, we are able to give some facts 
relating to the history, management and 
present condition of the Library, which will 
be of interest to readers of Zhe Journal. 


There appears to be no record of the 
original establishment of the Library. Its 
small beginnings date back to the Revolu- 
tion—possibly to a period still earlier. The 
first notice of it is found in the records of 
the Supreme Executive Council, in the shape 
of an order issued by the Council, in Sep- 
tember, 1777, prior to the occupation of 
Philadelphia by the British, directing the 
removal of the books of the Library, for 
safe keeping, to Easton, Northampton 
County. It may be added here, parenthet- 
ically, that in June, 1863, during the inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania by the Rebel army 
under General Lee, the books were again 
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removed, to escape imminent capture, this 
time from the State Capitol, at Harrisburg, to. 
Philadelphia. After the adoption of the 
first State Constitution, the Senate and 
House of Representatives, each for its own 
use, ordered the purchase of books. By 
this system three libraries were maintained 
by co-ordinate branches of the government. 
In 1816 these libraries were consolidated 
by an Act of Assembly, which also provided 
for the annual appointment of a librarian by 
that body. By the Act of January, 1854, 
the appointment of the Librarian was con- 
ferred upon the Governor, confirmation to 
be by the Senate, and his tenure of office was 
made three years. The first complete cata- 
logue of the books of the Library was pub- 
lished in 1829. There were then in the 
Library 4,838 volumes, of which 2,152 were 
miscellaneous books, 853 law books, and 
1,833 statute laws and State papers. The 
books were at this time kept in a single 
room in the State Capitol, one of the two 
now occupied by the Department of Public 
Instruction. The second of these rooms 
was subsequently added ; but even the addi- 
tional space thus obtained afforded but a 
temporary make-shift to provide for the 
growing Library. In 1859 the number of 
‘‘volumes, maps, plates and paintings’’ in 
the Library was estimated at 21,923, and of 
these a very large portion were packed away 
almost inaccessibly in cupboards or in boxes 
in the attic of the building. In 1864 the 
Legislature made an appropriation for an 
extension of the Capitol, an extension not 
only demanded by the wants of both 
branches of the Legislature, but necessary 
for the purpose of providing a suitable re- 
pository of the State’s books. The new 
room, that still occupied by the Library, 
was formally dedicated by Governor Geary 
on the evening of July 3d, 1867. It was 
justly considered, at the time of its comple- 
tion, a superb room. Governor Geary in 
his dedicatory address, stated that it had been 
computed that as the cases were then ar- 
ranged, it would accommodate 35,000 vol- 
umes, and that, by the addition of alcoves, 
room could be obtained for the accommo- 
dation of 100,000 volumes. It was thought 
that the room might thus be made to meet 
the requirements of the annual increase in 
the number of the books for the next half 
century. This expectation, however, has 
not been realized. The Library contains at 
present about 60,000 volumes, and the want 
of proper space for arranging them as they 
should be arranged becomes every year 
more embarrassing to the Librarian, and 
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greatly impairs the usefulness of the Library. 
The Legislature at its last session passed a 
bill appropriating $600,000 for the erection 
of a new building, one of the chief objects 
of which was to furnish more ample accom- 
modations for the State Library. But the 
Governor, although heartily approving the 
purpose of the bill, felt constrained to veto 
it, for reasons with which the public is 
familiar. It is to be hoped that this or an 
equivalent bill will be passed at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

For a number of years past the Le 
ture has appropriated annually $5.000 for 
the purchase of books for the Library, 
$1,500 to be expended upon law books, and 
the balance in the purchase of miscellaneous 
works. Special appropriations have besides 
been made from time to time for the pur- 
pose of securing rare and expensive books 
or papers, for the purchase of which the 
regular appropriation did not suffice. At 
the last session of the Legislature the annual 
appropriation was increased to $6,000, and 
this may perhaps be taken as an augury of 
more liberal expenditures in the future for 
the purposes of the Library. When, indeed, 
it is considered that books of the class 
which it is particularly desirable to secure 
for the State are apt to command a high 
price, and that to secure them the State 
Librarian must compete with the agents of 
numerous libraries and historical societies 
which are well supplied with money, the 
amount placed in his hands by the Common- 
wealth is by no means an extravagant sum. 
New York expends annually upon its library 
about three times the amount expended by 
Pennsylvania. To be sure, our Library 1s 
increasing in the number of its volumes, for 
even $5,000 annually expended will do 
something in the purchasing of books. The 
Law Library now numbers some 20,000 vol- 
umes, and, although there are in it numer- 
ous gaps, many of them the result of the 
mysterious disappearance of books once 
upon its shelves, it is said to be one of the 
most complete, if not the most complete, 
law library in the United States. Of the 
miscellaneous section of the Library it is 
not possible to speak so highly. Not merely 
is it small in comparison with many other 
public libraries, but in general character it 
hardly conforms to the ideal of a State 
library —a library which, whatever else it 
may contain, shall be a repository of every 
obtainable book, manuscript and document 
relating to the history, the resources and the 
industries of the State. There has, too 
evidently, been no guiding principle in the 
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selection of its books. The choice having 
been left entirely to the librarians, (who, 
under the present system of appointment 
have been changed frequently), has resulted 
in a_ heterogeneous collection of books 
which display, in an unmistakable manner, 
the variety of the tastes of their purchasers. 
One has had a leaning for archeology, one 
for general literature, one for theology, one 
for elegant bindings, and soon. ‘The plan 
of giving to the Librarian full discretion in 
the purchase of books is, perhaps, on the 
whole, preferable to that followed in many 
similar institutions, of placing the power of 
selection in a board of regents or directors. 
Emergencies often arise, such as the offer- 
ing of a rare book at an auction sale, when 
the delay occasioned by the necessity of 
consulting a board of managers would in- 
fallibly result in the loss of a prize. But in 
orcer that this plan shall be fruitful of the 
best results, ability must, of course, be 
united with responsibility. The Librarian 
must be the right man for the place—a man 
thoroughly in love with his work and having 
a definite conception of the character to be 
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impressed upon it—not a mere political ap- 
pointee. The building up of a great library 
is a labor which many an able man has been 
proud to look back upon as the work of 
the best years of his life. 

The present State Librarian, Dr. Wm. H. 
Egle, seems to be peculiarly fitted for the duty 
that has been entrusted to him. He is well 
known through the State for his antiquarian 
tastes, and particularly for his studies in the 
early history of Pennsylvania. The author 
of a History of Pennsylvania, a History of 
Dauphin County, and a History of Lebanon 
County, editor or associate editor of the 
Second Series of the Pennsylvania Archives, 
a member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society and of that of Dauphin County, be- 
sides being an honorary member of nearly 
every county historical society in the State, 
and having been interested for the past 
thirty years in work which falls within the 
province of such societies, he has entered 
upon the management of the State Library, 
with which for many years he has been 
quite familiar, with such promise as could 
be offered by but few other men in the State. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, FEBRUARY, 1888. | 
\ CONVENTION of County, City and Borough 
{\ and Township Superintendents will be held 
in Harrisburg, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 11th and 12th. The programme will be 
announced in the next number of Zhe /ournad. 
> 


ACTUAL LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 

QuEsTION.—Some of our Directors object to pay 
ing me for teaching on Monday, January 2d, my 
school being open on that as upon any other 
school day. They claim that it was a “legal holi- 
day,’’ and that the schools should have been closed 
Will the Department of Public Instruction please 
give a decision upon the matter in dispute ? 

Answer.—An Act of Assembly approved April 
12th, 1869, P. L., page 26, provides ‘“‘ That from 
and after the passage of this Act, Good Friday, in 
each and every year, shall be deemed and pro- 
claimed asa public holiday, and shall be duly 
observed as such.” 

An Act of Assembly approved April 2d, 1873, 
P. L., page 58, “‘ Defining what days shall con- 
stitute legal holidays,”’ designates as such “the 
first day of January, the twenty-second day of 
February, the fourth day of July, the twenty- 
fifth day of December, and any day appointed 
or recommended by the Governor of this State, 
or the President of the United States, as a day 
of fasting or thanksgiving.” 


An Act of Assembly approved May 25th, 
1874, P. L., page authorizes the observ- 
ance of “the thirtieth day of May, commonly 
called Decoration Day,” as a legal holiday, 
‘or when that day falls on the first day of 
the week, the day preceding it shall be a holi- 
day.”’ 

The Act of April 2d, 1873, provides for the 
observance of the following Monday as a public 
holiday when certain days designated in the 
first section of the Act as ‘legal holidays” 
occur on Sunday, including the first day of 
January, the twenty-second day of February, 
the fourth day of July, and the twenty-fifth day 
of December. 

This provision, which is set forth in the sec- 
ond section of the Act authorizing the observ- 
ance of Monday as a public holiday when the 
legal holidays named therein occur on Sunday, 
has special reference and application to the ma- 
turity of commercial paper, the acceptance and 
payment of bank checks, drafts, promissory 
notes, &c., making the same payable on the 
preceding Saturday, when they would otherwise 
fall due on the following Monday. 

The Act of Assembly approved June 25, 
1885, P. L., page 176, prescribing the number of 
days that shall constitute a school month, and 
requiring the schools to be closed on legal holi- 
days, does not apply to any other than ac/ua/ 
legal holidays which occur on a regular school 
day. 
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Monday, December 26th, and Monday, Janu- 
ary 2d, are not to be regarded as school holidays. 
Nor is any other Monday, directly following a 
legal holiday which occurs on Sunday, to be re- 
garded asa schvuol holiday. Itis entirely optional 
with the Directors and Teachers whether the 
schools shall be closed on these days. 

Teachers are lawfully entitled to compensation 
for their services when the schools were open for 
regular instruction on the days named, and the 
time, when taught, is to be included in the 
monthly report and accounted for as part of the 
twenty days constituting a school month. 


a es 
BLOOMSBURG BOARD REMOVED. 


DECISION BY THE COURT UPON THEIR REMOVAL, 
AND THE APPOINTMENT OF NEW BOARD. 





| ae School Board of Bloomsburg, Columbia 
county, being unable to break an unfortu- 
nate dead-lock into which it had fallen, its mem- 
bers voting three to three for such length of 
time that detriment must result to the neces- 
sary school work of the District, the Court was 
appealed to in the matter, and cut the knot of 
difficulty by removal of the old and the appoint- 
ment of a new Board of Directors. The follow- 
ing opinion of the Court is inserted in full, as 
matter of general interest to school officers: 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 

It appears by the evidence that there are 
Within the school district of the town of Blooms- 
burg about seven hundred children or persons 
entitled to be taught in the common schools of 
the district. There have been provided two ex- 
pensive and commodious school buildings of 
sufficient capacity to accommodate all who de- 
sire to attend the schools. During the last 
school year and for several years previous, the 
directors have employed sixteen teachers, one 
of whom has been denominated the Principal. 
In the Third street school building a High 
school is organized. In each of the rooms in 
building on Third street and also in that on 
Fifth street, in which there are two teachers, one 
is denominated Principal. That is the position 
occupied heretofore by the teacher called the 
Principal in the High School department. He 
is not a Superintendent, but is chosen for the 
place because of his superior qualifications and 
experience as a teacher. His office, if such it 
may be called, is that of a head-master or 
teacher. The powers and duties of the direc- 
tors further than this are not delegated by them 
to him. 

Was it necessary that such a teacher, in addi- 
tion to the other teachers, should be employed 
for the current school year? The directors 


have themselves answered that question in the 
affirmative, as isshown by their recorded minutes, 

At a full meeting of the board on the 24th 
day of June, 1887, on motion of Mr. Brown, 
seconded by Mr. Rosenstock, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the salaries of the teachers 
should be the same as last year except the 
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salary of Principal of the High School, to wit: 
Assistant to Principal in the High School, $40. 
Then follows the amount of salaries to Princi- 
pals in other departments and the sum to be 
paid to the Assistants in each of those depart- 
ments. At the same meeting a motion by Mr. 
Brown, seconded by Mr. Lawall, to fix the sal- 
ary of Principal of the High School at $1000, the 
same as last year, was lost by atie vote. Mr. 
Kramer moved to fix the salary of the Principal 
at one hundred dollars a month for eight 
months. Mr. Rosenstock moved by way of 
amendment, accepted by Mr. Kramer, that the 
Principal be emfloyed for the whole year at a 
salary to be fixed. On a vote being taken, pro- 
bably on a division of the question, it was 
unanimously agreed to employ the Principal for 
the whole year and to pay him monthly at the 
salary to be fixed. The motion of Mr. Kramer 
was lost by a vote of three to three. At this 
meeting the other teachers, fifteen in number, 
were elected and assigned their position in the 
schools, in the Third street and Fifth street 
school buildings. 

At the same meeting it was unanimously re- 
solved to advertise in the city papers for two 
weeks that the directors would receive applica- 
tions for the position of Principal and Superin- 
tendent, satisfactory references to be furnished 
and amount of salary required, motion by Mr. 
Rosenstock seconded by Mr. Rabb. 

At a meeting on the 22d day of July a motion 
made by Mr. Rabb, seconded by Mr. Rosen- 
stock, that Frederick Ream be employed as 
Principal at $800. Mr. Brown moved that Mr. 
Ream be notified to produce evidence that he 
was qualified, or stand an examination. Amend- 
ment lost by a tie vote—Brown, Hagenbuch 
and Lawall voting aye, and Rabb, Kramer and 
Rosenstock voting no. Motion of Mr. Rabb to 
employ Ream was lost by a tie vote, the last 
three named voting aye, and Brown, Hogen- 
buch and Lawall voting no. 

At a meeting held on the 29th day of July, a 
motion made by Mr. Brown that the salary of 
the Principal be fixed at $1000 a year was lost 
by a tie vote, Brown, Hagenbuch and Lawall 
voting aye and the other directors 
voting no. Mr. Rosenstock moved to fix the 
salary at $900, which was not seconded. Mr. 
Kramer moved, seconded by Mr. Rosenstock, 
to elect a Principal without fixing the salary ; 
lost by a tie vote—Kramer, Rabb and Rosen- 
stock voting aye, and the other directors voting 
no. Ata meeting held on 12th day of August, 
a motion made by Mr. Rabb to fix the salary of 
the Principal at $100 per month for eight months 
and pay him in proportion for extra work, was 
lost by a tie vote. On the Ist day of September 
the directors met at the call of the President of 
the board; it was moved by Mr Kramer, sec- 
onded by Mr. Rabb, that the schools be opened 
on the 5th day of September ; lost by a tie vote, 
Kramer, Rosenstock and Rabb voting aye and 
the other three directors voting no. 

By resolution on the 24th day of June it was 
unanimously agreed that the school term begin 
on the first Monday in September. 

These records show conclusively that it is 
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the board of directors that an additional teacher 
is necessary for the instruction of the pupils 
attending the schools. In the answer of Mr. 
Hagenbuch, Mr. Brown and Mr. Lawall they aver 
that they have neglected no duty enjoined on 
them by law; and Mr. Kramer, Mr. Rabb and 
Mr. Rosenstock aver that /Acy have neglected 
no Cuty enjoined on /Aem by law. We may 
concede that they are conscientious in this con- 
clusion, but the fact nevertheless remains that 
a duty enjoined by law on the board of direc- 
tors as a board has not been performed 
Whether the directors who voted for the highest 
salary to be paid the Principal were right in 
persistently voting against employing the re 
quired teacher unless the other directors would 
concur with them, or whether the directors 
voting for the lesser sum named were right in 
persistently insisting that the other directors 
should come to their figure, is not a question for 
the consideration of the Court, and in reference 
to it we express no opinion. The result of their 
failure to agree, so far as regards the question 
before the Court is chargeable to the Board asa 
whole. 

As a Board, they levied taxes for paying 
teachers, raising thereby a sufficient sum to in- 
clude the salary of the teacher, called Principal; 
pursuing in this the course which they, or at 
least a majority of them, had done in the previ- 
ous year, and their predecessors had done for 
several years before, which salary was greater 
in every instance than that paid to any other 
teacher. These precedents were not binding 
upon the present directors. If such teacher 
were not necessary for the proper and success- 
ful working of the school, the sum paid him was 
an improper expenditure of the school fund. 
But the neglect to employ such teacher this year 
is not attempted to be justified upon that ground 
by the respondents. They agree that the teacher 
is necessary as Principal of the High school; 
they agree that they will elect one to fill the 
place, but failed to do so for one month after 
the school opened and from thence to this time. 
Six months have elapsed since the passage of 
the resolution to employ such teacher. Three 
months of the school term have expired, and the 
disagreement between the directors still con- 
tinues, detracting from the usefulness of at least 
one department of the schools in the district. 

The evidence outside of that furnished by the 
record and testimony of the directors is that the 
High school is over-crowded with pupils, the 
average number attending being between sixty 
and seventy. Miss Nora Finney, the Assistant 
to the Principal (provided there was a Principal), 
testifies that she “cannot do justice to such a 
number of pupils in their grade."’ No person 
having any knowledge of schools could doubt 
this statement. Itis confirmed by the testimony 
of pupils who could not be heard at recitations 
for want of time on the part of theteacher. Miss 
Finney complained of this crowded condition of 
the school, as she supposed, to the board through 
the Secretary. But if she did not complain, an 


official visit of any director as required by law 
would, at a glance, have disclosed the fact that 
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there were nearly twice as many pupils as could 
be properly taught by one person. 

It is suggested in argument that this matter 
of employing teachers, the number of scholars 
to be taught by one teacher, and the school at 
which a pupil shall be taught, are all matters for 
the discretion of the directors, and their discre- 
tion unless flagrantly abused cannot be inter- 
fered with by the Court. This is clearly the law 
in every matter submitted by the law to the dis- 
cretion of directors. It is applicable to cases 
where the Board has exercised its discretion. 
It is not applicable where the discretion of one- 
half the members leads them to conclusions di- 
rectly opposite to the discretion of the other 
half. In that case, the house being divided 
against itself, there is no exercise of discretion 
by the whole or a majority. In such case indi- 
vidual discretion is not to be regarded by the 
Court, 

When a board of directors has exercised its 
discretion in the performance of its duties, the 
abuse of that discretion must be clear before 
the Court will adjudge them guilty of official 
misconduct or neglect of duty. ‘‘We must,” 
says Mr. Justice Lowry in Freeman vs. School 
Directors, 37 Pa. State Rep., 386, ‘‘be liberal 
and generous toward this discretion in review- 
ing the exercise of it.’ But it is nowhere held 
that refusal to exercise discretion, to the detri- 
ment of the interest of the public, shall be treated 
with great tenderness. 

The statutory remedy for neglect of duty by 
all the members of a Board of Directors is that 
of removal from office. Within the meaning of 
the law all the members do neglect or refuse to 
do an act, when by an official vote there is a tie 
which prevents the doing of the required act. It 
is the duty of the Board to organize by the elec- 
tion of a President, but if all the members are 
present and less than four vote for one person, 
there will be no election. If in such case the 
members persist in refusing to give one of their 
number a majority, the whole Board must be re- 
moved, 

[he same must be the law if a tie vote pre- 
vents the opening of the schools or the selection 
of an admitted and unquestionably necessary 
number of teachers. If this be not so, three 
school directors have the power to nullify the 
school system in their district. The act of 1854 
was intended to prevent any such result by suin- 
mary proceedings to remove the delinquent 
Board and appoint others in their stead. 

The evidence in this case clearly showing 
that the Board of Directors has refused and 
neglected to perform a duty enjoined on them 
by law, it is our duty to declare their seats 
vacant. 

And now December 17, 1887, it is adjudged 
that the first specification in the complaint filed 
on the 4th day of October, 1887, is true; it is 
therefore ordered and adjudged that the seats 
of Isaiah Hagenbuch, J. C. Brown, John Lawall, 
Wm. Rabb, Wm. Kramer, and Henry Rosen- 
stock, as School Directors of the School District 
of the town of Bloomsburg, be and the same are 
hereby declared vacant. 


By the Court, Wm. ELwWELL, P. J. 
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Same day, William H. Snyder, J. P. Tustin, 
R. H. Ringer, C. S. Furman, George A. Her- 
ring, and C. W. Neal, are appointed School 
Directors of the School District of the town of 
Bloomsburg, in the stead of the Directors this 
day removed. By the Court, 

Wma. ELwELL, P. J. 


a a a 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
BEDFORD—Supt. Cessna: The County Insti- 
tute was a most interesting educational meeting. 
All but eleven of the 278 teachers were pres- 
ent. Every session was crowded with an 
interested and appreciative audience. The 
schools,in a general way, are doing well—as 
well as during any former year, if not better. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: Middletown built a 
school house at Eden. Lower Wakefield fur- 
nished three rooms with new furniture, Solebury 
two, and Milford one. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Cramer: One great draw- 
back to the progress of the schools in this 
county is the want of apparatus, which is especi- 
ally felt in country districts where the tax is low. 
New furniture, however, is being added wher- 
ever found necessary. The percentage of at- 
tendance, except where sickness has been prev- 
alent in the districts, has been excellent, and 
the efforts of the teachers in this direction are 
commendable. The district institutes, in most 
places, are well attended. The exercises con- 
sisted principally in methods of teaching. 

CARKBON—Supt. Snyder: Banks township has 
improved the school grounds of Jeanesville and 
Leviston, by enclosing each with a neat and 
substantial fence. This township has a wide- 
awake school board, and the result is good 
schools, well furnished, and comfortable houses 
with large and well fenced grounds. The di- 
rectors of Lansford have used excellent judg- 
ment and displayed much taste in changing 
their school building into one of ten rooms, by 
erecting a large bay window on the one side of 
the building. The rooms are well lighted, com- 
fortably furnished, and are still large enough 
for all practical purposes. The building is heated 
by steam, and the people and directors are to be 
congratulated on having as comfortable and 
pleasant school rooms as any in the county, 
outside of Mauch Chunk. The County Insti- 
tute was unusually successful. Every teacher 
was present, and the average attendance was 
99% percent. The plan of dividing the morn- 
ing sessions into classes, and devoting the time 
strictly to practical school work, was highly 
appreciated by the teachers. The afternoon and 
evening sessions were largely attended by the 
citizens, more so than at any previous Institute, 
showing an increased interest in the Institute 
and the cause of education which it represents. 

CENTkE—Supt. Wolf: The County Institute 
is considered a success, as regards aitendance, 
interest, and enthusiasm. The Directors’ Asso- 
ciation held its second annual meeting, at which 
a number of practical topics were discussed and 
committees appointed to prepare work for the 
coming year, to report on county uniformity of 














text-books, and to take measures to secure a 
proper grading of studies in all the schools. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: A new brick school- 
house has been built at Sadsburyville. It is 
nicely finished, and is supplied with good slate- 
board and noiseless, automatic furniture. Read- 
ing Circles have been organized in various parts 
of the county—giving evidence of a desire 
among teachers to become more familiar with 
the literature of their profession. 

CLARION—Supt. McNutt: The County Insti- 
tute was an interesting meeting, and much good 
work was done, the attendance being larger 
than heretofore. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brungard: Success seems to 
be attending the efforts of our teachers with few 
exceptions. The County Institute was well at- 
tended, and harmony and the best of good feel- 
ing characterized all its deliberations. The 
Teachers’ Sociable, held at the Court House on 
Monday evening, brouyht together teachers and 
friends of education, and to it was owing in large 
measure the warm social feeling that prevailed 
throughout the sessions. With the co-operation 
of directors, teachers and friends of education, 
we expect to make encouraging progress in the 
elevation of our schools. 

COLUMBIA—Supt. Grimes: W. J. Wolverton, 
ex-Superintendent of Northumberland county, 
has been elected principal of the Bloomsburg 
schools. I have found nearly all of the school- 
houses scrubbed and whitewashed—a marked 
improvement in this direction over former years. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: The session of 
our County Institute was highly successful, the 
attendance of citizens being the largest in our 
history. Of 247 teachers, only four failed to re- 
port. The instruction was very practical and 
gave general satisfaction. On Directors’ Day 
there was a large attendance, and the conven- 
tion was addressed by Dr. Higbee. The school- 
houses of Middlesex have all been remodeled 
and are now comfortable and attractivé. The 
young trees at the Anderson school have been 
boxed to protect them from injury—a measure 
of precaution which is always wise in the case of 
young trees. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The Directors of 
Rutledge, feeling that Ridley township does not 
furnish them with suitable school accommoda- 
tions, have raised sufficient money by subsc: ip- 
tion to enable them to rent a room, employ a 
teacher, and furnish free text books for the bal- 
ance of the school year. All children within 
the borough limits will be permitted to attend 
free of charge. A teacher of several years’ ex- 
perience has been engaged and good results are 
expected. 

ELK—Supt. Swift: Our County Institute was 
a decided success. Steps were taken and com- 
mittees appointed to arrange for the holding of 
several district institutes. As a result of the 
Institute meetings, the teachers seem to be more 
enthusiastic and bent on doing better work. 
Much has been done in different parts of the 
county in the line of building and repairs. I am 
glad to say that educational matters have an air 
of progress about them throughout the county. 

Forest—Supt. Kerr: Our Institute sessions 
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were very satisfactory. The attendance was the 
largest ever secured in Forestcounty. The new 
law, allowing pay to the teachers, had a good 
effect, and they showed their appreciation of it 
by being present the first day and staying till 
the close. Everything passed off pleasantly 
and we have a balance in the treasury with 
which to commence our next Institute. Most 
of the Directors in this county are lumbermen, 
and it is almost impossible to get them to attend 
the Institute or to visit the schools. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Besides the new 
school-houses previously reported, two more 
were built; one in Washington township, and 
one in Antrim. My time is now principally em- 
ployed in visiting the schools. I find the 
majority of the teachers alive to theirduty. So 
far as 1 know, the schools of ‘‘ old Franklin” are 
moving along very nicely. I am proud to say, 
the county has an energetic corps of teachers, 
and I trust they will, ere long, be more sub- 
stantially rewarded in dollars and cents for the 
good work they are doing. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: Our County Insti- 
tute this year was a success in every way. The 
attendance was better than at any previous 
meeting. Only ten teachers were not enrolled, 
and all but three of these were sick. The schools, 
so far as heard from, are doing good work. A 
large majority of our teachers expect to attend 
our Normal School during the coming summer. 
Several townships are holding the usual num- 
ber of district institutes. These meetings do 
much to enlighten our people on educational 
questions. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: The instruction 
given, the interest manifested on the part of 
teachers and citizens, and the attendance at our 
County Institute, were the best we have ever had. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Auman: Mifflintown has sup- 
plied three of its schools with ample slate sur- 
face. The County Institute was in every re- 
spect Satisfactory. The attendance was the 
largest in our history, and the interest mani- 
fested by teachers and citizens has never been 
surpassed. The work done by the instructors 
was practical and to the point. We expect to 
see marked advancement in our schools as a 
result of this meeting. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: During December 
we held three Local Institutes, viz., at Lynnport, 
IE-emaus, and Jordan Reformed Church. At the 
last named place we were favored with the 
presence of Dr. Higbee, who gave us very valu- 
able aid. The meetings were well attended 
and successful. The school attendance is good. 

McKeran—Supt. Eckles: A very marked im- 
provement is noticeable in the interest of Direc- 
tors as to the condition of their schools and 
school-houses. There is an evident desire on 
the part of a great many of them, to supply the 
places of the ‘school keepers’’ with schoo/ 
teachers, 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery: Some. needed 
repairs were made in the houses of Jefferson 
township. The attendance at the County Insti- 
tute was the largest ever known in the history 
of the county. A two years’ course of reading 
for teachers was arranged and adopted by the 
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Institute. As to the instructors, it is sufficient 
to say that they held the interest of the Institute 
till 4 Pp. M. on Friday. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Myers: I have visited all the 
schools once, and some the second time. Where 
the grounds were suitable the teachers observed 
Arbor Day, and a number of trees have been 
planted. A numberof districts have held local 
institutes—others to follow. In some _ places 
Directors do not take the requisite interest in 
providing out-buildings, etc.—a very important 
matter. 

Monroe—Supt. Paul: The attendance at our 
Annual Institute was very good; of the 130 
teachers, only five were absent. Popular inter- 
est seems to be on the increase, as it is impossi- 
ble to get a room large enough to hold the peo- 
ple. The instruction given was just such as we 
need most in this county. We hope that the 
seed sown during Institute week may bring forth 
good fruit, thirty, sixty, an hundred fold. 

Montrour—Supt. Steinbach: Our Annual In- 
stitute was one of the most interesting in the 
history of the county, the average attendance of 
teachers also being the best we have yet had. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: Of our 
County Institute it may be said, that an unusual 
interest was manifested in the work done. The 
instruction was practical and highly appreciated 
by the majority of the teachers. The evening 
lectures were exceptionally good, and were 
attended by large and attentive audiences. The 
Directors and teachers of the county, and the 
people of Sunbury and vicinity, deserve much 
credit for their liberal patronage, as well as their 
presence at the Institute. 

PeERRyY—Supt. Aumiller: I regret to say that 
the schools in the rural districts are not fairly 
represented (numerically) before the holidays. 
It is a difficult task to persuade our farmersthat 
a boy's work at school is worth more thana 
boy's work in the corn field or on the threshing- 
floor. A district institute was held at Marys- 
ville. The attendance was not so large as it 
should have been, but the discussions were 
practical and interesting. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: Many of our teachers 
are doing’ good work, while a few are falling 
short of their mission. Our school-houses are 
generally good, substantial buildings, but the 
Directors have failed to supply them with essen- 
tial apparatus. In my visitations I find but few 
schools which have access to an unabridged 
dictionary, and where such a book is found it is 
generally the property of the teacher. The 
semi-annual Teachers’ Association met at Har- 
rison Valley. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: The Annual Insti- 
tute was held with only two of our 116 teachers 
absent. An unusual degree of interest was 
manifested in the work of the meeting. A half- 
day was devoted to the discussion of our graded 
Schedules of studies were arranged 
and adopted. I hope to see more system in our 
schools next year. Teachers are satisfied that 
more and better work can be done, even in the 
rural schools, by a well-defined system of work 
than without it. We lack in uniformity of mat- 
ter and method, and vigorous efforts will be 
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made to get school boards to adopt the schedules | 
approved by the Institute. Spring township re- 
modeled one of its buildings, and supplied two 
with the best of patent furniture. This township 
now has good houses and_ good furniture. 
West Beaver is contemplating the purchase of 
furniture for one of its houses. Henry C. Schaf- 
fer, for nine years a Director of Chapman town- 
ship, died very suddenly at his home a short 
time ago. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: At the County In- 
stitute held in December, 251 teachers were 
present out of 261 employed. About thirty Di- 
rectors were present on Directors’ Day—the 
extremely cold weather preventing a general 
turnout. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: During the month 
Cherry township completed a new school-house, 
and placed new patent furniture in several other 
houses. We held a successful local institute at 
Dushore. 

T1oGa—Supt. Cass: Having examined about 
half of my schools since the meeting of the 
County Institute, 1 am pleased to say that the 
work done in the Institute has found its way 
into many of our schools, and its power is being 
felt throughout the county. I also wish to re- 
port the fact that more patent furniture has been 
placed in the school-houses this year than in 
any former year of our history, and in most 
instances care and judgment has been shown 
by the Dfrectors in making the selection. Much 
depends upon the choice made. None but the 
best should be purchased. Let the good work 
go on. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: A very pleasant and 
profitable local institute was held at Salina. 
Sixteen teachers, five Directors, and a good 
audience were in attendance during the day 
sessions, and, considering the weather, a large 
audience was present at the evening meeting. 
Our Annual Institute held a very satisfactory 
session. The interest was sustained to the close, 
and scarcely an absent or late mark given to a 
teacher throughout the week. Several teachers 
have expressed the wish that they could have 
another week of the same instruction. 

YOrK—Supt. Brenneman: Our County Insti- 
tute was pronounced a decided success. The 
attendance was very large and a very appreci- 
ative interest was manifested in the work. On 
Directors’ Day there were 82 Directors present, 
representing nearly every district in the county. 
Among the questions discussed by them, were 
the following: Free text-books ; the best practi- 
cal method of grading teachers; the value of 
Directors’ visits to the schools; light, heat, and 
ventilation ; and the advisability,of adopting a 
graded course of study for York county. After 
considerable discussion on the last named sub- 
ject, the sense of the convention was taken and 
found to be in favor of a graded course by an 
almost unanimous vote. 

NANTICOKE— Supt. Monroe: Our schools 
closed for the Christmas vacation with public 
exercises of a literary and musical character. 
All but one of our teachers attended the County 
Institute. Miss Ella Flynn, who has been emi- 
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ners, gave a class exercise before the depart- 
ment of primary teachers at the Institute. We 
have given special attention to the matter of 
“ Busy Work” with very satisfactory results. 

New CASsTLe—Supt. Bullock: An evening 
school has been opened by a combination of the 
School Board and those interested in Y. M. C. 
A. work. Vocal music in primary and interme- 
diate grades as a regular study is proving quite 
successful. ‘Teachers and School Board join in 
a social banquet, with the design of getting bet- 
ter acquainted—a good time, and profitable as 
well. 

NoRRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: On the Friday 
preceding the Christmas vacation, the schools 
participated in exercises having reference to the 
time. The anniversary of Whittier’s birthday 
was celebrated by the pupils of the High School. 
The exercises consisted of essays, recitations, 
extracts from the author's works, and music. 

Oi. Crry—Supt. Babcock: The two school 
buildings, which have been in course of erection 
during the past year, are now almost completed. 
They are of brick, contain four rooms each, and 
are very well adapted for school purposes. The 
Smead system of ventilation and dry closets is 
used in them, and gives promise of being nearly 
perfect. The cost is about $13,000 for each. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The results of ex- 
aminations in the high school and first gram- 
mar grades are quite encouraging, and indicate 


some improvement over the first term's work of 


last year. All of our teachers attended the 
County Institute. The programme was inter- 
esting and practical, and Supt. Bloom is to be 
congratulated upon the signal success of his first 
Institute. A fine set of physical maps has been 
added to the high school apparatus by purchase 
of the Board. 

YorRK Ciry—-Supt. Shelley: Our city teachers 
with but few exceptions attended the County In- 
stitute; and our semi-monthly City Institute is 
well attended. I can report fair educational 


progress. Our Board is sufficiently liberal to 
allow me to visit any schools elsewhere in the 
State or county, to visit other Institutes, and to 


use my time generally to the best advantage of 
our schools. 

HAZEL Twp. (Luzerne County)--Supt. Fal- 
lon: Our teachers attended all the sessions of 
the County Institute. The Institute was a grand 
success. Some of the most prominent educa- 
cators of the country lectured. Good results in 
our schools must come from such meetings. 

MIFFLIN Twe. (Allegheny County)—Supt. 
Collier: Continuous hard work, so directed as 
to eventually establish a uniform grade through- 
out the township, has been the principal aim of 
our teachers during this term. We have come to 
the conclusion that the so-called ‘‘ ungraded 
schools” can be benefited by plan, system, and 
grades, as well as the city or borough schools. 

PLyMouTH Twp. (Luzerne County)—Supt. 
Gildea: A District Institute was held at Avon- 
dale. Class drills in language and arithmeti 
were given, and several essays read and dis- 
cussed. All our teachers attended the best 
County Institute ever held in Luzerne, and re- 
ceived benefit, we trust, accordingly. 
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THE most favorable period in the whole school life | knowledge of all sulyects. The supposition has been 
for laying a solid foundation for the intelligent ren that little children could not be taught to read music 
dering of music is the first three years, and here is intelligently, simply because it had not been generally 
where we must make a more sensible and intelli ty} ar d successfully accomplished. The failure has not 
begifhing. We need first to appreciate the abi ‘lity of | been on account of inability on the part of the chil 
the little child to learn the elements of music Chis | dren to learn music, nor on account of the notation 
we shall never know till we learn better how to pre- | by which it is represented, as some would have us to 
sent these elements in their simplicity, in accordance | believe, but on account of a lack of knowledge among 
with the mental laws, by which the mind acquires a | those em} wet in the teaching of this subject flolt. 
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1. O land of saints, of streams and song, And sorrow wild as Benshee’s wail, The hundred harps of 
2. The glo-ry of a thousand atte ae" not to van-ish like a dream, Weswearit by the 
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Ta - ra long To swell the cry of In - nis- fail, Whose modest maidens watch and pray For 
quenchlesstears That o’er the grave of Emmet stream; Green flag be foremost as of yore; Thy 
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